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On  December  8/  1977,  the  City  Planning  Commission  adopted 
a resolution  of  intention  (No.  7864)  to  consider  amending  the 
Text  Ordinance  and  Zoning  Map  of  the  City  Planning  Code  which 
govern  residential  development  in  San  Francisco.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  are  the  result  of  an  extensive  study  by  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  which  began  in  1973.  Not  since 
1960,  when  the  present  Planning  Code  was  adopted,  has  there 
been  an  attempt  to  undertake  a comprehensive  revision  of  the 
residential  controls  of  the  City  Planning  Code  (both  text 
and  map) . Public  hearings  regarding  the  proposed  amendments 
were  initiated  in  January,  1978. 

If  adopted,  the  proposed  amendments  will  completely 
revise  the  Zoning  Map,  residential  districts,  and  development 
standards  governing  residential  development  in  San  Francisco. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  zone  most  of  the  City's  resi- 
dential areas  according  to  the  prevailing  land  use  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  constitutes  a down-zoning  of  many  pro- 
perties and  reduces  the  number  of  housing  units  that  could 
legally  be  built  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  40,000  new  housing  units  could  still  be  added 
to  the  city's  present  housing  stock.  Based  on  historical 
construction  trends  since  1970,  this  represents  a 20  year 


supply  of  buildable  land  remaining  within  San  Francisco. 

Since  the  proposed  amendments  are  expected  to  last  only 
10*15  years  before  being  revised,  the  20  year  supply  of 
buildable  land  is  considered  adequate  to  meet  present 
housing  needs.  The  projected  demand  for  housing  is  expected 
to  increase  by  approximately  14,657  additional  households. 
With  a 6 percent  vacancy  rate,  the  total  housing  need  by 
1990  would  be  approximately  15,550  new  housing  units. 

Since  the  proposed  amendments  would  reduce  the  density 
in  some  neighborhoods,  the  demand  for  housing  in  those  neigh- 
borhoods may  not  be  accommodated.  As  a result  the  cost  of 
housing  may  increase.  With  increasing  housing  costs,  some 
population  groups  may  find  it  difficult  to  live  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  allowable 
densities  within  existing  residential  neighborhoods,  new  land, 
in  underdeveloped  commercial  and  industrial  areas,  could 
possibly  be  converted  to  residential  zoning  and  development. 

It  is  estimated  that  a sufficient  amount  of  new  housing  could 
be  built  in  the  Industrial  areas  to  compensate  for  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  housing  units  that  could  legally 
be  built.  Other  mitigation  measures  are  also  recommended. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  moderate  the  intensity  and  scale  of 
new  residential  development,  thereby  improving  the  quality  of  life  in 
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residential  neighborhoods  throughout  San  Francisco.  Since  the  building 
envelope  would  be  reduced,  the  proposed  amendments  may  limit  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  structures  or  the  variety  of  nev;  housing. 

The  proposed  amendments  will  have  minimal  or  no  effect  on  other 
aspects  of  San  Francisco's  environment,  or  involve  any  irreversible 
environmental  changes. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND 


What  is  Zoning? 

Zoning  is  a legal  device  that  regulates  the  use  of  land 
and  tie  size  and  dimensions  of  buildings.  Zoning  may  be  de- 
fined as  "the  division  of  a municipality  (or  other  govern- 
mental unit)  into  districts,  and  the  regulation  within  those 
districts  of: 

1.  The  height  and  bulk  of  buildings  and  other  structures; 

2.  The  area  of  a lot  which  may  be  occupied  and  the  size 
of  required  open  spaces; 

3.  The  density  of  development; 

4.  The  use  of  buildings  and  land  for  trade,  industry, 
residence,  or  other  purpose."  1 

Early  zoning  ordinances  were  quite  simple  and  usually 
divided  the  city  into  three  basic  zones:  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial.  Modern  zoning  ordinances  are  more 
complex  and  usually  create  a greater  number  of  district 
classifications . 

The  power  to  adopt  zoning  laws  is  based  upon  a city's 
basic  power  to  enact  legislation  protecting  the  public  health, 
safety  and  general  welfare  of  its  citizens.  San  Francisco's 
City  Charter  (Sec.  7.501  - Zoning  Aim  ldments)  empowers  the 


Goodman,  William  I.  and  Freund,  Eric  E.,  Principles  and 
Practices  of  Urban  Planning,  International  City  Managers 
Association:  Washington  D.C. , 1968,  p.403. 
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City  Planning  Commission  with  the  responsibility  of  developing 
"proposed  ordinances  and  amendments  thereto  regulating  or  con- 
trolling the  height,  area,  bulk,  setbacks,  location  use  or  re- 
lated aspects  of  any  building  or  structure  or  land."  The 
procedures  for  amending  the  City  Planning  Code  are  set  forth 
in  Sections  302  and  306  through  306.5  of  the  Code.  Amendments 
to  the  City  Planning  Code  may  be  initiated  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  or  by  the  City  Planning  Commission.  Final  legis- 
lative authority,  however,  rests  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  power  of  local  governments  in  California  to  enact 
zoning  regulations  is  granted  by  the  State  under  Section  65800- 
65907  of  the  California  Government  Code.  The  right  of  Califor- 
nia cities  to  establish  districts  for  different  types  of  uses 

2 

has  long  been  upheld  by  the  California  Supreme  Court.  In 
1926,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ^ ruled  that  comprehensive  zoning 
per  se  was  constitutional.  Since  that  time  the  courts  have 
considered  comprehensive  zoning  ordinances  a valid  exercise 
of  local  government's  regulatory  powers . 

History  of  Zoning  In  San  Francisco 

Zoning  regulations  in  San  Francisco  are  adopted  as  part 
of  the  City  Planning  Code,  which  is  a portion  of  the  City's 


Hagman,  Conald  G.,  et  al,  California  Zoning  Practice 
California  Continuing  Education  of  the  Bar,  1969,  p.6. 

3 Euclid  v.  Ambler  Realty  Co.,  272  U.S.  365(1926) 
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Municipal  Code.  The  Planning  Code  consists  of  two  parts: 

(1)  the  written  ordinances  containing  zoning  and  other  regu- 
lations affecting  the  use  of  property  in  San  Francisco,  and 

(2)  the  series  of  map  sheets  known  collectively  as  the  Zoning 
Map . 

A zoning  ordinance  did  not  always  exist  to  shape  the 
pattern  of  land  use.  Like  many  other  cities,  San  Francisco 
was  largely  developed  prior  to  the  advent  of  zoning.  By  the 
early  1900's  the  basic  pattern  of  development  was  already 
established  and  the  city  had  taken  on  an  urban  form  (see  Map 
1-1) . Except  for  nuisance  ordinances  and  other  regulations 
affecting  street  patterns  and  building  construction,  the 
pattern  of  land  use  was  largely  determined  by  market  forces 
during  San  Francisco's  early  development.  Supplanting  the 
array  of  ordinances  then  in  effect  to  control  land  use, 
adoption  of  the  first  City  Planning  Code  in  1921  did  little 
more  than  separate  residential  uses  from  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial uses.  Typical  of  its  time,  the  residential  districts 
First  Residential  for  areas  with  single-family  homes,  and 
Second  Residential  which  allowed  every  type  of  residential 
building  — attempted  to  protect  single-family  areas  while 
providing  minimal  protection  to  other  types  of  residential 
areas  from  commercial  and  industrial  uses.  However,  commer- 
cial zoning  was  applied  to  some  areas  which  were  currently  in 
residential  use,  Tho  1921  ordinance  had  no  specific 
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requirements  for  building  height  and  bulk,  rear  yard  size,  or 
off-street  parking.  Provisions  for  front  set-backs  were  enacted 
sepal  u-ly  for  each  street,  but  applied  only  to  single-family 
(First  Residential)  neighborhoods. 

During  the  mid-1920's,  when  high-rise  structures  began 
to  appear  in  residential  areas,  scattered  height  limits  were 
established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  under  the  Building 
Code.  Today,  the  Building  Code  concentrates  on  regulating 
specific  matters  of  structural  and  fire  safety,  while  the  City 
Planning  Code  regu"  *tes  the  general  form  of  buildings  and  land 
use . 

The  City  Planning  Commission  was  established  in  1917,  four 
years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  Planning  Code,  but  a 
planning  staff  was  jt  hired  for  another  24  years.  Without 
staff  assistance,  the  Planning  Commission  was  forced  to  rely 
on  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  help  prep  _e  and  admin- 
ister the  zoning  ordinance.  The  1921  ordinance  was  also  ad- 
ministered without  the  guidance  of  a Comprehensive  or  "Master" 
Plan.  Requirements  for  a Master  Plan  were  not  placed  in  the 
City  Charter  until  1933.  After  a planning  staff  was  hired  in 
the  early  1940's,  a Master  Plan  was  developed  and  adopted  by 
the  City  Planning  Commission  in  1945.  Background  work  for  the 
Master  Plan  included  land  use  studies  which  later  helped  form 
th©  basis  for  revising  the  1921  zoning  ordinance. 

In  1946,  an  amendment  establishing  minimum  lot  sizes  and 
maximum  lot  coverage  was  added  to  the  City  Planning  Code.  The 
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City  Planning  Commission  at  that  time  also  recognized  the  need 
for  an  update  of  the  Code,  and  set  a revision  study  into  motion. 
In  1955,  while  revisions  were  being  developed,  the  1921  ordin- 
ance was  amended  requiring  one  off-street  parking  space  for 
each  dwelling  unit  constructed.  Finally,  after  a period  of 
12  years,  a comprehensive  revision  of  the  1921  City  Planning 
Code  was  completed  and  put  into  effect  on  May  20,  1960.  At 
the  same  time  a new  City  Charter  provision  established  the 
position  of  Zoning  Adminisi  rater  to  oversee  enforcement  of 
the  new  regulations . 

The  1960  ordinance  established  six  residential  districts: 
R-l  D,  R-l , R-2 , R-3 , R-4  and  R-5 . The  new  districts  allowed 
the  existing  m: > jd  pattern  of  residential  development  to  con- 
tinue, at  least  theoretically.  For  instance,  low-density 
housing  could  be  built  in  an  R-5,  high-density  district.  How- 
ever, new  development  tended  to  move  toward  the  greatest  den- 
sity that  the  zoning  allowed,  which  often  exceeded  the  pre- 
vailing density  of  many  neighborhoods. 

In  Residential  districts,  the  1960  city  Planning  Code 
regulated  the  number  of  units  th  t could  be  built  on  each  lot, 
the  amount  of  lot  coverage  permitted  by  the  residential  struc- 
ture, rear  yard  size,  building  height,  the  number  of  parking 
spaces  required  per  unit,  minimum  lot  size  and  the  amount  of 
floor  area  as  related  to  lot  area.  The  1960  Code  also  provided 
for  transitional  uses  between  Residential  districts  and 
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Commercial  or  Industrial  districts,  temporary  uses  of  limited 
tenure  and,  after  a public  hearing  by  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, certain  conditional  uses  subject  to  special  require- 
ments . 

A conditional  use  procedure  was  also  established  for 
Planned  Unit  Developments  that  would  allow  modification  of 
density  limitations,  yard  requirements,  front  set-backs,  and 
the  orientation  of  the  development  to  the  site . This  provision 
has  historically  been  used  to  deal  with  difficult  terrain  or 
site  problems.  It  enables  a developer  to  maximize  his  develop- 
ment potential  and  still  create  common  usable  open  space,  or 
to  preserve  a unique  or  historic  feature  such  as  a stand  of 
trees  or  a landmark  building.  To  use  these  Planned  Unit  De- 
velopment provisions  a developer  must  have  a parcel  with  a 
minimum  of  3 arces  and  apply  for  a conditional  use. 

Besides  expanding  the  number  of  residential  dist  icts  and 
refining  the  development  standards,  the  1960  Planning  Code 
also  reduced  the  amount  of  commercial  zoning  in  residential 
areas.  Residential  development,  however,  was  still  permitted 
in  commercially  zoned  districts.  New  housing  was  still  ex- 
cluded from  Industrial  (M)  districts.  The  1960  ordinance  also 
provided  for  termination,  after  a stated  period  of  years,  of 
certain  non- conforming  uses  (those  uses  that  pre-dated  the 
1960  zoning  regulations  an<!  weit  prohibited  as  new  uses  in  the 
Residential  districts  in  which  they  were  located) , such  as 
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commercial  uses  in  Residential  zoning  districts . 

In  1964,  amendments  were  made  to  the  R-3  districts,  and 
and  R-3. 5 district  was  established.  While  improvements  were 
continuing  to  be  made  in  the  number  and  type  of  residential 
districts,  none  of  the  provisions  provided  for  any  real  inno- 
vation in  land  use  regulation.  Zoning  standards  still  required 
the  separation  of  different  uses  and  the  siting  of  residential 
structures  in  a regular  manner  on  rectangular  lots.  Innovation 
occurred  in  1968,  when  a new  concept  was  adopted  providing  a 
Residential-Commercial  Combining  District  for  areas  of  mixed 
use  with  residential  development  above  ground-floor  commercial. 
This  was  a change  in  previous  requirements  which  sought  to 
separate  residential  uses  from  commercial  or  industrial  uses. 

Adoption  of  the  Urban  Design  Plan  ^ led  to  the  establish- 
ment in  1972  of  comprehensive  height  and  bulk  districts  through- 
out the  city.  The  height  and  bulk  districts  supplemented  the 
use  district  regulations  by  placing  height  limits  on  all  pro- 
perty in  San  Francisco  with  the  majority  of  residential  areas 
limited  to  40  feet.  A second  amendment  in  1973  which  was  also 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Urban  Design  Plan  established  limits  for 
building  projections  over  streets.  The  results  of  the  latter 
amendment  may  now  be  seen  in  altered  forms  for  bay  windows, 

4 An  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  adopted  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission  on  August  26,  1971,  by  Resolution 
No.  6745. 
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with  more  glass  and  a varied  facade,  rather  than  the  contin- 
uous overhangs  that  the  former  standards  allowed. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  more  significant  amendments 
and  revisions  affecting  residentially  developed  areas  that 
have  occurred  since  the  adoption  of  the  first  City  Planning 
Code  in  1921.  The  process  has  been  one  of  refining  the  con- 
trols over  the  number  and  type  of  residential  districts,  per- 
mitted uses,  and  the  building  envelope.  A summary  of  the  pre- 
sent City  Planning  Code  is  included  as  Appendix  a. 

Origins  of  the  Residential  Zoning  Study 

Since  1960,  there  have  been  79  amendments  considered  for 
the  text  of  the  City  Planning  Code,  each  addressing  a special 
issue  and  forestalling  the  need  for  a complete  revision.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  the  Zoning  Map  was  also  amended  numerous 
times.  These  '.mall-scale  reclassifications  of  property  have 
gone  forward  according  to  Code  procedures  (City  Planning  Code 
Section  302)  for  such  requests,  delaying  the  need  for  a com- 
prehensive citywide  remapping.  Although,  the  1960  Code  (both 
the  Text  Ordinance  and  Zoning  Map)  has  been  amended  numerous 
times,  thej'e  are  still  a number  of  inadequacies  which  need 
attention  including  the  following: 

1.  There  are  gaps  in  the  density  standards  between  cer- 
tain residential  districts  which  ofte^  results  in  a 
lack  of  Choice  when  trying  to  match  zoning  district 
controls  to  the  existing  density  and  chara-tcr  of 
individual  neighborhoods; 
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2.  For  some  areas  of  the  city  the  density  permitted  by 
the  zoning  is  greater  than  the  prevailing  density 
of  the  neighborhood; 

3.  None  of  the  districts  list  the  purposes  or  describes 
the  character  of  the  district; 

4.  There  are  inadequate  standards  for  assuring  the 
livability  of  units,  especially  at  the  higher  densities; 

5.  The  present  Code  standards  allow  new  development  to 
er- roach  into  existing  front  set-back  areas  and  rear 
yards,  disrupting  the  older  pattern  of  development 
and  permitting  new  buildings  that  are  out  of  scale 
and  character  with  the  existing  development. 

Eventually  these  deficiencies  would  lead  to  additional  amend- 
ments unless  there  was  a comprehensive  revision.  Instead  of 
continuing  to  amend  the  1960  Code,  the  Planning  Department 
decided  the  time  was  appropriate  to  undertake  a comprehensive 
study  of  the  residential  zoning  provisions. 

On  August  2,  1973,  the  City  Planning  Commission  concurred 
and  the  Planning  Department  proceeded  with  the  Residential 
Zoning  Study.  To  ensure  that  new  residential  development, 
built  during  the  course  of  the  study,  was  not  out  of  scale, 
interim  controls  were  passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on 
January  28,  1974.  The  interim  controls  helped  to  moderate 
building  size,  preserve  the  established  building  set-backs 
and  rear  yard  areas,  protect  the  existing  scale  and  character 
of  neighborhoods,  and  encouraged  the  retention  and  renovation 
of  sound  housing.  The  interim  controls  did  not  change  the 
Zoning  Map,  but  did  increase  the  required  rear  yard  size  and 
established  front  set-backs. 
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The  Phases  of  the  Residential  Zoning  Study 

The  study  was  roughly  divided  into  four  phases . During 
the  first  ihase,  200  neighborhood  groups  and  20  citywide  or- 
ganizations were  invited  to  take  part  in  defining  the  pertin- 
ent issues  to  be  addressed  by  the  Residential  Zoning  Study. 
Approximately  40  neighborhood  groups  and  8 citywide  organiza- 
tions attended  the  meetings  held  with  the  Department  staff. 
Additional  neighborhood  meetings  were  attended  by  the  Planning 
Department's  area  planners  who  act  as  liaisons  to  the  15  Com- 
munity Planning  Areas  which  the  city  has  been  divided  into  by 
the  Planning  Department  (see  Map  1-2) . Meetings  were  also 
held  on  a fairly  regular  basis  throughout  the  study  with  a 
committee  of  the  Northern  California  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  (AIA)  and  with  the  Residential  Builders 
Association  of  San  Francisco.  Besides  the  numerous  meetings, 
more  than  2000  detailed  questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  de- 
termine what  issues  the  residents  were  concerned  about,  and 
approximately  20  percent  were  completed  and  returned  to  the 
Department.  Summaries  of  all  these  contacts  with  citizen  or- 
ganizations were  titled,  "Neighborhood  Issues  Papers"  5 and 
serve  as  a digest  of  the  concerns  expressed  at  that  time . 

^ On  file  and  available  for  public  review  at  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Review,  Department  of  City  Planning, 

100  Larkin  Street. 
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MAP  1-2: 

COMMUNITY 


PLANNING  DISTRICTS 


1.  RICHMOND 

2.  MARINA 

3.  NORTHEAST  RESIDENTIAL- CHINATOWN 

4.  SOUTH  OF  MARKET 
4a.  NORTH  OF  MARKET 

5.  WESTERN  ADDITION 

6.  BUENA  VISTA 

7.  CENTRAL 

7a  CENTRAL  HILLS 

[ OOP  j CENSUS  TRACTS 


8.  MISSION 

9.  POTRERO 

10.  SOUTH  BAYSHORE 

11.  BERNAL  HEIGHTS 

12.  OUTER  MISSION 
12a  VISITACION  VALLEY 

13.  OCEAN  VIEW-MERCED-INGLESIDE 

14.  INNER  SUNSET 

15.  OUTER  SUNSET 

SPECIAL  AREAS 
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Table  1-1  highlights  the  issues  which  were  considered  to  be 
of  particular  importance  to  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
named  at  the  top  of  the  chart. 

As  a result  of  this  public  input,  the  Residential  Zoning 
Study  staff  prepared  a set  of  objectives  and  policies  to 
guide  the  staff  in  developing  new  residential  zoning  controls. 

Before  developing  the  objectives  and  policies,  the  staff 
made  certain  assumptions,  based  largely  on  the  neighborhood 
surveys  and  meetings,  about  building  design,  preservation, 
and  future  development.  The  objectives  and  policies  together 
with  their  stated  assumptions  were  presented  in  a memorandum 
to  the  City  Planning  Commission  dated  March  6,  1975.  The 
objectives  and  policies  may  be  found  in  Chapter  II  while  the 
assumptions  are  in  Appendix  B of  this  report. 

The  second  phase  focused  on  the  collection  of  extensive 
background  data,  including  information  on  zoning  history, 
building  height  and  bulk  characteristics,  transportation  and 
transit  facilities,  seismic/geologic  hazards,  adopted  City 
policies  and  programs  pertaining  to  residential  development, 
residential  construction  activity,  historically  and  architec- 
turally significant  buildings,  non-residential  uses  and  various 
population  characteristics . 

In  addition,  a large  number  of  existing  and  proposed  land 
use  control  ordinances  for  cities  and  counties  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  analyzed  for  possible  application 
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Table  1-1:  Summary  of  Neighborhood  Issues  Papers 
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* See  Map  I-'2  for  boundaries  of  neighborhood 
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to  San  Francisco.  Other  literature  was  also  reviewed,  and 
legal  and  construction  experts  were  called  upon  for  advice. 

From  this  analysis,  the  Department,  in  a memorandum  to 
the  City  Planning  Commission  dated  August  2,  1975,  outlined 
four  alternative  zoning  frameworks,  which  are  presented  in 
the  Alternatives  section  of  this  report. 

The  third  phase  of  work  narrowed  down  the  possible  tech- 
niques into  a system  that  appeared  best  designed  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  Study.  During  this  phase,  the  work  also 
concentrated  upon  four  additional  aspects: 

1.  Characterization  of  all  residential  areas  according 
to  generalized  residential  building  form  and  other 
attributes,  so  that  an  appropriate  set  of  zoning 
districts  might  be  determined  for  the  city. 

2.  Review  of  the  types  and  characteristics  of  non-resi- 
dential  uses  occurring  in  residential  areas,  in- 
cluding their  advantages  and  disadvantages  for 
these  areas. 

3.  Development  of  housing  quality  standards  that  would 
direct  construction  into  forms  compatible  with  the 
surrounding  neighborhood,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
adequate  amenities  for  the  occupants . 

4.  Review  of  automobile  ownership  patterns,  as  well  as 
other  modes  of  transportation  available  for  all  uses 
in  residential  areas. 

To  conduct  this  work,  both  field  and  office  analyses  of 
existing  land  use  patterns  was  required.  Plans  of  recent 
apartment  buildings,  and  the  buildings  themselves,  were  also 
studied  along  with  numerous  interviews  with  tenants,  managers, 
building  designers  and  owners.  Minutes  of  past  Commission 
meetings,  past  correspondence  to  the  Department  and  interviews 
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with  neighborhood  residents  were  reviewed  to  assess  the  impacts 
of  non- residential,  especially  institutional,  uses  in  the 
neighborhoods . Surveys  of  car  ownership  and  parking  were  con- 
ducted throughout  the  city. 

Then  on  November  20 , 1975,  in  a memorandum  to  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  staff  out- 
lined the  basic  direction  to  be  taken  by  the  new  zoning  pro- 
posals. This  memorandum  was  discussed  with  44  different  com- 
munity groups  and  organizations  at  a series  of  six  meetings 
during  January  1976,  each  meeting  focusing  on  a different  area 
of  the  city.  The  comments  received  at  these  meetings  were 
summarized  in  a memorandum  from  the  Study  staff  to  the  Director 
of  Planning  on  February  2,  1976,  copies  of  which  were  publicly 
circulated. 

During  this  period  the  Department  also  began  a collabor- 
ative relationship  with  the  University  of  California  at  Ber- 
keley Department  of  Architecture,  funded  by  grants  from  the 
Nation  .1  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  San  Francisco  Founda- 
tion, which  assisted  the  City  in  defining  neighborhood  concerns 
so  that  they  might  be  reflected  in  proposals  aimed  at  mediating 
the  conflicts  between  neighborhood  preservation  interests  on 
the  one  hand  and  development  interests  on  the  other. 

From  February  through  May  of  1976,  the  Department  staff 
visited  every  block  of  every  residential  street  in  the  city, 
mapping  in  detail  the  districts  outlined  in  November  1975  and 
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modified  in  February  1976.  In  addition,  the  staff  refined  the 
outline  of  proposed  regulations  governing  permitted  uses, 
building  sizes,  parking  and  other  factors. 

On  May  20,  1976,  the  Department  presented  to  the  City 
Planning  Commission  detailed  lot-by-lot  zoning  maps  and  a 
description  of  the  standards  judged  by  the  Planning  Department 
to  be  most  appropriate  for  the  residential  areas  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  more  than  eight  hours  of  public  testimony,  the 
Commission  passed  a resolution  f intention  (No.  7499)  to 
consider  these  proposals,  which  had  the  effect  of  establishing 
the  proposals  as  an  interim  zoning  ordinance,  replacing  the 
interim  controls  of  January  1974.  In  its  action,  the  Commission 
directed  the  staff  to  refine  the  proposed  maps  and  regulations 
prior  to  scheduling  of  the  public  hearings  that  would  lead  to 
a Commission  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

During  the  final  phase  of  the  Residential  Zoning  Study, 
the  period  since  May  20,  1976,  the  Department  tested  and  re- 
fined the  initiated  maps  and  regulations  to  pro 'u  a final 
set  of  controls.  Throughout  the  summer  of  1976,  meetings  were 
held  in  the  neighborhoods,  with  Commissioners  in  attendance, 
to  receive  pul  ic  comments . Other  meetings  have  continued 
with  individual  neighborhood  groups  and  with  such  organizations 
as  the  AIA  committee,  the  Residential  Build  r Association, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Realtors,  San  Francisco 
Planning  and  Urban  Research  'mediation  (SPUR) , The  Foundation 
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for  San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage  and  the  Coalition 
of  San  Francisco  Neighborhoods.  The  collaborative  relation- 
ship with  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  also 
continued «, 

An  economic  consulting  firm,  Gruen  Gruen  + Associates, 
was  hired  during  this  latter  period  to  assess  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  zoning.  Their  report,  entitled  "Analysis  of 
Economic  Impacts  of  the  Proposed  Changes  in  San  Francisco 
Zoning",  was  published  on  December  17,  1976,  and  is  being  used 
by  the  Department  and  members  of  the  public. 

In  addition,  an  Economic  Advisory  Committee,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  building  industry,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  neighborhood  groups,  the  Board  of  Realtors, 
lending  ins  iutions,  the  Assessor's  Office,  and  others,  have 
assisted  both  the  economic  consultant  and  the  Department  in 
reviewing  the  economic  implications  of  the  proposed  zoning, 
especially  in  terms  of  the  supply  of  housing,  the  cost  of 
new  housing,  and  property  values  and  the  tax  base. 

Discussions  we re  also  held  with  the  developers  and  funders 
of  housing  for  lower  income  and  olderly  residents.  These 
meetings  led  to  a clearer  understanding  of  the  potential 
effects  of  various  zoning  controls  upon  these  groups,  and  of 
mechanisms  that  might  assist  the  envelopment  of  housing  for 
these  groups . 
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Schedule  of  Public  Hearings 


On  Now  .Tiber  29,  1977,  the  proposed  City  Planning  Code 
text  and  zoning  map  amendments  were  presented  to  the  City 
Planning  Commission.  On  December  8,  1977,  the  City  Planning 
Commission  adopted  a "resolution  of  intention"  to  consider 
these  amendments.  The  proposed  amendments  modify  and  replace 
the  controls  initiated  on  May  20,  1976.  'uring  the  period 
between  initiation  of  the  proposed  amendments  and  final  action 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Code  provides  that  any  new 
construction  must  meet  both  the  existing  Code  standards  in 
effect  and  the  standards  under  consideration.  The  period  of 
these  interim  controls  will  expire  on  May  20,  1978,  unless  the 
Board  takes  final  action  by  that  date,  or  extends  the  interim 
controls  by  resolution  for  up  to  six  additional  months.  In 
December  1977,  a 16-page  tabic  - d newspaper  (see  Appendix  F 
for  sample  copy)  containing  a digest  of  the  proposed  Code 
changes,  the  schedule  of  public  hearings,  copies  of  the  13 
maps  and  a summary  of  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  was  sent 
to  all  owners  of  real  property  in  the  city,  in  order  to  apprise 
them  fully  of  the  proposed  changes  and  notify  them  about  the 
public  hearings  beginning  in  January  and  running  through 
March  7,  1978.  Testimony  on  the  first  Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Report  prepared  to  discuss  the  environmental  effects 
of  the  proposed  zoning  was  allowed  at  each  hearing.  The 
schedule  of  public  hearings  may  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
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Following  the  public  hearings,  the  Planning  Department 
reviewed  the  request  for  changes  in  both  the  proposed  Zoning 
t j and  Text  Ordinance.  Recommendations  regarding  these  re- 
quests were  presented  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  on 
May  11,  1978.  Additional  public  hearings  will  be  held  in  June 
before  the  City  Planning  Commission  takes  final  action  on  the 
proposed  and  recommended  changes.  The  Planning  Commission 
will  then  forward  the  proposed  text  and  maps  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  the  form  of  recommended  legislation.  Hearings 
will  be  held  by  a Committee  of  the  Board,  and  then  the  matter 
is  reported  out  to  the  full  Board  for  its  consideration.  Two 
successive  votes  are  required  at  the  full  Board  for  adoption 
of  an  ordinance . 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  may  modify  a Commission  recom- 
mendation before  acting,  but  the  Board  may  not  act  upon  any 
modification  regarding  the  map,  or  any  material  modification 
of  the  text  proposals,  until  such  a modification  has  been  con- 
sidered by,  ind  either  approved  or  dis,9t' proved  by,  the  Commis- 
sion. Proposed  modifications  may  be  sent  back  to  the  Commission 
either  with  the  original  proposals  or  subsequent  to  an  adopted 
ordinance . 

Adoption  of  zoning  proposals  is  accomplished  by  the  Board 
by  a majority  vote,  except  that  in  the  case  of  map  amendments 
disapproved  by  the  City  Planning  Commission,  a vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  members  of  the  Board  is  required  for  adoption. 

Ordinances  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  sent  to 
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Mayor  for  signature.  The  ordinance  becomes  effective  30  days 
after  being  signed  by  the  Mayor. 

Methodology 

The  methodology  employed  to  develop  the  proposed  districts 
and  standards  was  primarily  a process  of  testing  and  evaluating 
different  alternatives  that  could  meet  the  objectives  and 
criteria  established  during  the  study  pe  iod.  Several  possible 
alternative  frameworks  were  first  discussed  before  the  present 
proposal  was  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  zoning  framework 
for  San  Francisco.  The  .alternatives  were  outlined  in  a memor- 
andum to  the  City  Planning  Commission  dated  August  2,  1975, 
i-nd  are  further  discussed  in  Chapter  VII  — the  Alternatives 
Section  of  this  report.  The  various  zoning  frameworks  were 
reviewed  in  terms  of  their  ease  of  understanding,  and  whether 
they  were  fully  enforceable  and  administratively  workable. 

By  this  criteria  it  was  determined  that  San  Francisco  should 
continue  using  a single  set  of  zoning  districts  but  with  major 
refinements  to  recognize  the  building  character,  existing  scale 
of  development,  and  the  prevailing  density  of  individual 
neighborhoods . 


Responses  to  the  revised  Draft  will  be  included  in  the  Final 
EIR. 

The  degree  of  specificity  required  in  an  EIR  is  related 
to  the  type  of  project  which  the  EIR  has  been  prepared  for. 

An  EIR  for  a comprehensive  plan  or  zoning  ordinance  is  different 
from  an  EIR  for  a construction  project.  A construction  project 
has  immediately  quantifi  bio  impacts  that  can  be  predicted 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  A comprehensive  plan  or  zoning 
ordinance  is  not  limited  to  a single  event  or  a short  time 
span,  as  a result  the  impacts  for  a zoning  ordinance  are  harder 
to  predict.  The  focus  of  this  EIR  is  limited  to  identifying 
broad  effects  which  may  possibly  occur  as  a result  of  the 
proposed  residential  zoning  am-  i.dments . Specific  development 
projects  must  comply  with  the  proposed  amendments  and  a site 
specific  environmental  evaluation  must  be  prepared  for  each 
construction  project  for  which  an  evaluation  is  required  under 
the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act. 
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CHAPTER  II 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


Introduction 

The  Droposed  residential  zoning  controls  now  under  consider- 
tion  by  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Commission  would  amend 
both  the  text  ordinance  and  the  Zoning  Map  of  the  City  Planning 
Code.  The  proposed  amendments  will  affect  all  residential  areas 
of  San  Francisco,  most  of  which  are  presently  zoned  for  resi- 
dential use,  although  some  are  also  zoned  for  commercial  and 
industrial  use.  A new  set  of  residential  zoning  districts  will 
be  established  and  the  code  standards  affecting  residential 
development  revised.  Certain  code  sections  would  be  renumber- 
ed and  relocated  while  other  sections  are  made  more  consistent 
with  each  other.  A summary  of  these  changes  is  included  as  Ap- 
pendix D. 

As  announced  in  the  Report  on  Proposed  Residential  Zoning 
Revisions,  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  City  Planning  Code 
seek  to  balance  preservation  and  change  in  San  Francisco's  resi- 
dential areas  by  protecting  the  existing  character  of  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  while  simultaneously  permitting  new  con- 
struction that  is  appropriately  designed  and  located.  The  May 
20,  1976,  presentation  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  Com- 
mission stated  that  in  order  "to  meet  the  obiective  of  neighbor- 
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hood  protection  while  allowing  for  an  appropriate  addition  of 

dwelling  units , the  proposed  zoning  controls  do  the  following: 

-relate  new  development  to  the  existing  development 
pattern  more  closely  than  present  controls; 

-allow  additional  dwelling  units  without  encouraging 
demolition  of  existing  sound  dwellings; 

-permit  renovation  of  existing  dwelling  units  to  meet 
contemporary  urban  living  needs;  and 
-where  appropriate,  allcw  addition  of  dwelling  units 
within  existing  buildings". 

Project  Location 

The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  at  the  head  of  a 
peninsula,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  the 
north  and  east  by  San  Francisco  Bay.  Land  access  is  to  the 
south  from  San  Mateo  County.  (See  Map  II-l) • Although  surround- 
ed on  three  sides  by  water,  San  Francisco  is  socially  and  eco- 
nomically integrated  with  the  surrounding  suburban  communities • 
which  together  with  San  Francisco  constitute  a single  metropol- 
itan community.  As  a major  employment  center  San  Francisco 
daily  accommodates  a large  influx  of  suburban  residents  who 
commute  into  the  city  for  work.  A number  of  San  Francisco  resi- 
dents also  commute  out  of  the  city  to  jobs  in  surrounding  com- 
munities . 

Besides  being  an  important  employment  center,  San  Fran- 
cisco also  provides  a substantial  amount  of  housing.  In  fact, 
residential  development  is  the  dominant  land  use  in  the  city, 
(see  Map  II-2)  . The  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  city 
are  developed  primarily  with  single-family  housing  and  other 
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MAP H- 1 : SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  REGION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY 


PLAN  N I N G 


MAP  IE-2 : LAND  USED  FOR  RESIDENCE 


SOURCE  •'  1970  LAND  USE  SURVEY 
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forms  of  low  density  structures.  The  north-eastern  residential 
districts  are  predominantly  multi-family  housing  areas,  although 
other  types  of  housing  are  interspersed.  The  central  districts 
are  a mixture  of  moderate  and  medium  density  structures  with 
some  single-family  houses  and  high-density  apartments.  The 
southeast  districts,  which  include  much  of  the  city's  indus- 
trial land,  also  have  a large  number  of  residential  uses.  This 
description  of  residential  land  use  indicates  the  area  that  will 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  amendments. 

Objectives  and  Po3.ic.ies 

To  guide  the  development  of  a new  zoning  ordinance  for 
San  Francisco's  residential  areas,  a set  of  objectives  and  pol- 
icies were  established,  based  on  certain  assumptions  resulting 
from  the  neighborhood  surveys  and  meetings  mentioned  in  the 
previous  chapter.  The  assumptions  are  included  as  Appendix  B. 
The  objectives  and  policies  (taken  from  the  iarii  C,  1975  memo- 
randum) of  the  proposed  zoning  from  the  Depart!'  nt  of  City  Plan- 
ning to  the  Planning  Commission  are  as  follows: 

OBJECTIVE  1:  ACCOMMODATE  INCREMENTAL  POPULATION  WHICH  WILL 
PROVIDE  A CONTINUED  MIXTURE  OF  POPULATION 
GROUPS  AND  WHICH  WILL  NOT  ADVERSELY  AFFECT 
THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  CITY. 

Policy  1:  Prevent  overcrowding  and  congestion 
in  neighborhoods . 
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Policy  2: 

Allow  only  that  population  growth 

which  does  not  overburden  municipal 

services  or  detract  from  urban  amenities. 

Policy  3: 

Provide  for  a mixture  of  population 

groups  in  San  Francisco. 

OBJECTIVE  2:  PROTECT  AND  ENHANCE  THOSE  FEATURES  OF  EACH  RESI- 
DENTIAL NEIGHBORHOOD  WHICH  GIVE  IT  CHARACTER 
AND  QUALITY. 


Policy  1: 

Protect  and  maintain  residential  struc- 
tures worthy  of  retention. 

Policy  2: 

Preserve  landmark  buildings  and  notable 

structures  with  historic,  architectural 

or  aesthetic  value. 

Policy 

Ron ovate  older  buildings  in  a manner 

that  will  t i he  original  character. 

Policy  4: 

in  • r.f.  C::  *hich  contri- 
bute to  ' • -i  : • character 

of  San  F.  r.rco. 

Policy  5 ■ 

Cono.id.v  - , >,e  import.**  - : tributes  of 

neighborhood  pattern,  and  the  scale  and 

character  of  existing  development,  in  the 

design  of  new  residential  units. 

Policy  6: 

Protect  natural  areas  and  guarantee  an 

adequate  amount  of  public  open  space 

in  residential  neighborhoods. 
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Policy  7:  Protect  and  enhance  neighborhoods  which. 


OBJECTIVE  3 


OBJECTIVE  4 


due  to  existing  housing  stock  and  ser- 
vices, are  particularly  attractive  to 
families  with  children. 


PROVIDE  MAXIMUM  HOUSING  CHOICE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Policy  Is  Provide  for  a variety  of  housing  types 
in  the  City. 

Policy  2:  Distribute  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  throughout  the  City. 

Policy  3:  Encourage  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing  for  all  income  groups. 

Policy  4:  Encourage  the  replacement  of  housing 
units  lost  through  structural  hazard 
abatement. 


Policy  5:  Encourage  owner-oror-pancy  of  buildings. 
Pol**  cy  6:  t the  ccnvt-r£.v:-c  r - come  non- 

resident! .1  .?rvu=  \. : residential  use. 

: RELATE  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  IN  RES IP!  TAL  AREAS  TO  THE 

PATTERN  AND  SCALE  OF  SUITABLE  F*  NG  DEVELOPMENT. 
Policy  1:  Avoid  an  overwhelming  or  dominating 
appearance  in  new  construction. 

Policy  2*  Respect  the  character  of  nearby  older 
development  in  the  design  of  new 
buildings . 
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Policy  3: 


Policy  4: 


Policy  5: 


In  new  residential  construction,  promote 
the  use  of  design  features  and  distinc- 
tive landscaping  to  enhance  the  special 
characteristics  of  each  neighborhood. 
Relate  set-backs  in  new  residential  con- 
struction to  existing  front  set-backs 
of  adjacent  buildings. 

Prevent  the  intrusion  of  new  buildings 
into  well-def ined  interior  block  open 
space . 


OBJECTIVE  5:  LOCATE  RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

SURROUNDING  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENTAL,  AVAILABILITY  OF 
. SENTIAL  SERVICES,  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 


Policy  1: 


Policy  2% 


o Policy  3: 


Policy  4: 


Limit  residential  construction  in  areas 
of  known  geologic  hazards. 

Prohibit  or  modify  new  residential  con- 
struction which  would  have  a significant 
effect  upon  the  environment. 

Permit  new  residential  construction  only 
where  adequate  utilities,  transportation 
and  communication  systems  essential  to 
public  safety  and  welfare  are  provided. 
Discourage  new  residential  construction 
on  sites  designated  for  open  space 
acquisition . 
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* Policy  5: 

Direct  new  development  to  areas  which 

provide  the  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate service  =.nd  where  such  residential 

construction  best  satisfies  the  housing 

needs  of  the  neighborhood  or  community. 

OBJECTIVE  6:  PROMOTE  SITE  PLANNING,  BUILDING  ORIENTATION  AND 
DESIGN,  AND  INTERIOR  LAYOUT  THAT  WILL  RESPOND  TO 
NEEDS  OF  THE  OCCUPANTS. 


Policy  1: 

Provide  on-site,  usable  open  space  in 

new  residential  construction. 

Policy  2: 

Maximize  exposure  to  light  and  sun  and 

air  in  new  residential  construction. 

Policy  3:  Minimize  noise  intrusion  in  new  residen- 


tial  construction. 

Policy  4: 

In  new  residential  construction,  consider 

such  factors  as  automobile  ownership, 

transit  proximity,  street  capacity  and 

air  and  noise  pollution  in  determining 

the  amount  of  off-street  parking  to  be 

provided . 

Policy  5: 

Consider  personal  safety  of  occupants  in 

the  site  design  of  residential  structures 

Policy  6:  Relate  new  residential  construction  to 
the  topography  and  climate  of  the  area 
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OBJECTIVE  7:  ALLOW  NON- RESIDENTIAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  RESIDENTIAL 

AREAS  WHERE  THOSE  ACTIVITIES  ADD  TO  THE  CHARACTER 
AND  LIVABILITY  OF  THE  AREA. 


Policy  1: 

Permit  small,  pedestrian-oriented  retail 

sales  or  person  ' 1 service  establishments 

which  meet  the  frequent  and  recurring 

needs  of  residents  of  the  immediate 

neighborhood,  provided  the  location  of 

such  uses  is  justified  on  the  basis  of 

topography,  available  public  transporta- 
tion, housing  considerations,  an  absence 

of  alternative  locations  in  commercial 

districts,  and  other  pertinent  factors. 

Policy  2: 

Prohibit  non-residential  uses  which  do 

not  serve  the  needs  of  residents  of  the 

neighborhood. 

Policy  3 % 

Permit  the  development  or  expansion  of 

institutional  uses  if  there  is  a demon- 
strated neighborhood  or  community  need 

for  such  development  or  expansion,  and 

if  such  development  or  expai sion  would 

not  have  a significant  adverse  impact 

upon  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

Policy  4: 

Prohibit  professional  offices  in  resi- 
dential areas  not  designated  for  mixed 

use  . 
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Policy  5: 

Discourage  the  development  of  public 

buildings  in  exclusively  residential 

areas . 

Policy  6 : 

Prohibit  the  development  of  parking  lots 

or  garages  in  exclusively  residential 

areas  to  serve  commercial  uses . 

Policy  7: 

In  residential  areas,  permit  accessory 

uses  that  clearly  will  not  disrupt  or 

detract  from  the  character  and  livability 

of  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

OBJECTIVE  8 : ENCOURAGE 

RESIDENTIAL  USES  IN  APPROPRIATE  COMMERCIAL 

AND  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 


Policy  1: 

Encourage  a mixture  of  residential  and 

commercial  uses  in  neighborhood  shopping 

areas . 

Policy  2: 

Convert  appropriate  industrial  or  com- 
mercial land  to  residential  or  mixed- 

residential  use. 

Policy  3: 

In  commercial  areas,  encourage  residential 

occupancy  which  adds  to  the  vitality  of 

the  area. 

Policy  4: 

Protect  residential  occupancy  in  commer- 
cial and  industrial  areas  from  noxious, 

incompatible  activities . 
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Two  areas  were  of  particular  concern  in  establishing  a new 
zoning  framework  for  San  Francisco:  (1)  the  impact  of  additional 
population,  in  terms  of  total  residents  and  household  composition; 
and  (2)  the  impact  on  the  neighborhood  physical  environment  caused 
by  new  buildings,  particularly  in  terms  of  compatibility  with 
existing  building  bulk,  scale,  and  appearance. 

Besides  the  objectives  and  policies  stated  above,  the  pro- 
posed residential  zoning  amendments  were  also  designed  to  help 
implement  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan, 
particularly  the  Residence  Element.  A summary  of  the  objectives 
and  policies  contained  within  the  Residence  Element  may  be  found 
in  Appendix  E . 

Description  of  the  Proposed  Residential  oring  Controls 

The  proposed  amendments,  as  stated  earlier,  consist  of  change, 
in  the  Zoning  Map  and  the  development  standards  contained  within 
the  Text  Ordinance. 

The  following  is  a brief  descri;  cion  of  the  proposed  mend- 

ments . A summary  of  the  code  provisions  along  with  the  proposed 

zoning  map  is  included  as  Appendix  F. 

A.  Residential  District  Descriptions 

Residential  development  in  San  Francisco  can  be  grouped  into 

three  basic  categories:  (1)  areas  predominantly  developed  with 
houses?  (2)  areas  developed  with  a mixture  of  houses  and  apartment? 
(3)  areas  with  a mixture  of  residential  r 1 commercial  uses.  Thir- 
teen new  residential  zoning  districts  have  been  established  to 
cover  the  range  of  housing  types  and  densities  suitable 
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for  San  Francisco.  The  purpose  of  the  Residential  Zoning  Districts 
as  stated  in  the  proposed  text  (Sec.  206)  is: 

(1)  Preservation,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  existing 
housing  stock  through  protection  of  neighborhood  environ- 
ments and  encouragement  of  sound  ownership  practices  and 
rehabilitation  efforts; 

(2)  Recognition  and  protection  of  the  architectural  charac- 
teristics and  densities  of  existing  residential  areas; 

(3)  Maximizing  of  housing  choice  by  assuring  the  avilability 
of  quality  owner  and  rental  housing  of  various  kinds, 
suitable  for  a wide  range  of  household  types,  lifestyles 
and  e cone. mi c levels; 

(4)  Encouragement  of  residential  development  that  will  meet 
outstanding  community  needs,  provide  adequate  indoor 
and  outdoor  spaces  for  its  occupants,  c.nd  relate  well 
to  the  character  and  scale  of  existin.  neighborhoods 
and  structures;  and 

(5)  Promotion  of  balanced  and  convenient  neighborhoods  having 

appropriate  public  improvements  aid  seri'.  os,  rub  foie 
non- residential  activities  tha;  .?  ocmT.^tiblo  with 
housing  and  meat  the  needs  of  v.c  . ar-.d  :mr 

amenities  that  contribute  to  the  livability  of  residen- 
tial areas. 

The  new  residential  zoning  districts  have  been  established  to 
recognize  the  three  basic  categories  of  residential  c a lopmont 
and  are  described  in  Section  206  of  the  proposed  text  ordinance 
as  follows: 

(1)  RH  (RESIDENTIAL,  HOUSE)  DISTRICT  S.  These  districts  are 
intended  to  recognize,  protect,  conserve  and  er.  ance  areas 
characterized  by  dwellings  in  the  form  of  houses,  usually 
with  one,  two  or  three  units  with  separate  entrances,  a:  d 
limited  scale  in  terms  of  building  width  and  height.  Such 
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areas  tend  to  have  similarity  of  building  styles  and  pre- 
dominantly contain  large  units  suitable  for  family  occupancy, 
considerable  open  space,  and  limited  non-resiaential  uses. 

The  RH  dist- icts  are  composed  of  five  separate  classes  of 
districts,  as  follows: 

- RH-l(D)  Districts:  One-Family  (Detached  Dwelling) 

These  districts  are  characterized  by  lots  of  greater  width 
and  area  than  in  other  parts  of  the  City,  and  by  single- 
family houses  with  side  yards.  The  structures  are  re- 
latively large,  but  rarely  exceed  35  feet  in  height. 

Ground  level  open  space  and  landscaping  at  the  front  and 
rear  are  usually  abundant . 

- RH-1  Districts:  One-Family 

These  districts  are  occupied  almost  entirely  by  single- 
family houses  on  lots  25  feet  in  width,  without  side 
yards.  Floor  sizes  and  building  styles  vary,  but  tend 
to  be  uniform  within  tracts  developed  in  distinct  time 
periods.  Though  built  on  separate  lots,  the  structures 
have  the  appearance  of  small-scale  row  housing,  rarely 
exceeding  35  feet  in  height.  Front  set-backs  are  common, 
and  ground  level  open  space  is  generous. 

- RH-1 (S)  Districts:  One-Family  with  Minor  Second  Unit 
These  districts  are  similar  in  character  to  RH-1  districts, 
except  that  a small  second  dwelling  unit  has  been  installed 
in  many  structures,  usually  by  conversion  of  a ground- 
story  space  formerly  part  of  the  main  unit  or  devoted  to 
storage.  The  second  unit  remains  subordinate  to  the  owner’s 
unit,  and  may  house  one  or  two  persons  related  to  the 
owner  or  be  rented  to  others.  Despite  these  conversions, 
the  structures  retain  the  appearance  of  single-family 
dwellings . 

- RH-2  Districts:  Two-Family 

These  districts  are  devoted  to  one-family  and  two-family 
houses,  with  the  latter  commonly  consisting  of  two  large 
flats,  one  occupied  by  the  owner  and  the  other  available 
for  rental.  Structures  are  finely  scaled  and  usually  do 
not  exceed  25  feet  in  width  or  40  feet  in  heiqht.  Build- 
ing styles  are  often  more  varied  than  in  single-family 
areas,  but  certain  streets  and  tracts  are  quite  uniform. 
Considerable  ground-level  open  space  is  available,  and  it 
frequently  is  private  for  each  unit.  The  ‘istricts  may 
have  easy  access  to  shopping  facilities  and  transit  lines. 

In  some  cases,  group  housing  and  institutions  are  found  in 
thv.se  areas,  although  non- residential  uses  tend  to  be  quite 
limited . 
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- RH-3  Districts:  Three-Family 

These  districts  have  structures  primarily  with  three 
units  but  one-family  and  two-family  houses  are  also 
common.  The  predominant  form  is  large  flats  rather  than 
apartments,  with  separate  entrances  for  each  unit.  Build- 
ing styles  tend  to  be  varied  but  complementary  to  one 
another.  Outdoor  space  is  available  at  ground  level,  and 
also  on  decks  and  balconies  for  individual  units.  Non- 
residential  uses  are  more  common  in  these  areas  than  in 
RH-2  districts. 

(2)  RM  (RESIPPNTIAL,  MIXED)  DISTRICTS.  These  districts  are 
intented  cognize,  protect,  conserve  and  enhance  areas 

character-.  ......  by  a mixture  of  houses  and  apartment  buildings, 

..-vering  a range  of  densities  and  building  form  according 
to  the-:  inrii \ .i  il  irl  district  designations . respite  the  range 
of  densities  and  building  sizes,  most  structures  are  of  a 
scale  that  respects  the  traditional  Jot  patterns,  open  spaces 


and  artic.  f facades  tvpic_  .eigh- 

borhoods . Th  se  districts  provide  ui.it  . os  c - _s  suit- 


able for  a variety  of  households,  and  cent : ::  n supporting 

non-residential  uses.  The  RM  districts  are  c?  : sed  of  four 

separate  classes  of  districts,  as  feu  u: 

- RM-1  Districts:  Low  Density 

These  districts  have  a significant  number  of  apartment 
buildings  that  broaden  the  range  of  unit  sizes  and  the 
variety  of  structures.  A pattern  of  25-foot  to  35-foot 
building  widths  is  retained  and  structures  rarely  exceed 
40  feet  in  height.  The  overall  uansity  of  units  remains 
low  and  units  or  groups  of  units  have  separate  entrances. 
Outdoor  space  tends  to  be  available  at  ground  and  upper 
levels.  Shopping  facilities  and  transit  lines  may  be 
found  within  a short  distance  of  these  districts.  Non- 
residential  uses  are  often  present  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  residents. 
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- RM-2  Districts:  Moderate  Density 

These  districts  are  generally  similar  to  RM-1  districts, 
but  the  overall  density  of  units  is  greater  and  the  mix- 
ture of  building  types  and  unit  sises  is  more  pronounced. 
Building  widths  and  scales  remain  moderate,  and  consider- 
able outdoor  space  is  still  available.  The  unit  density 
permitted  requires  careful  design  of  new  structures  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  amenities  for  the  residents. 
Where  non-residential  uses  are  present,  they  tend  to 
offer  services  for  wider  areas  than  in  RM-1  districts. 

- RM-3  Districts:  Medium  Density 

These  districts  are  predominantly  devoted  to  apartment 
buildings  of  six,  eight,  ten  or  more  units.  Most  of 
these  districts  are  close  to  downtown  and  the  units  tend 
to  be  smaller  than  in  RM-1  and  RM-2  districts.  Many 
buildings  exceed  40  feet  in  height.  Open  spaces  are 
smaller,  but  decks  and  balconies  are  used  to  advantage  for 
many  units.  Supporting  non-residential  uses  are  often 
found  in  these  areas. 

- RM-4  Districts:  High  Density 

These  districts  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  apart- 
ment buildings  of  high  density,  usually  with  smaller 
units,  close  to  downtown.  Buildings  over  40  feet  in 
h" ight  are  very  common,  and  other  tall  buildings  may  be 
accommodated  in  some  instances.  Despite  the  intensity 
of  development,  distinct  building  styles  and  moderation 
of  facades  are  still  to  be  sought  in  new  development,  as 
are  open  areas  for  the  residents.  Group  housing  such  as, 
boarding  houses  and  rooming  houses,  is  especially  common 
in  these  districts,  as  well  as  supporting  non-residential 
uses . 

(3)  RC  (RESIDENTIAL-COMMERCIAL  COMBINED)  DIST.  ICTS.  These 
districts  are  intended  to  recognize,  protect,  conserve  and 
enhance  areas  characterized  by  structures  combining  residen- 
tial uses  with  neighborhood-serving  commercial  uses.  The 
predominant  residential  uses  are  preserved,  while  provision 
is  made  for  sv  porting  uses,  usually  in  or  below  the  ground 
story,  whi<~h  meet  the  frequent  needs  of  nearby  residents 
without  generating  excessive  vehicular  traffic.  The  RC  dis- 
tricts are  composed  of  four  separtate  classes  of  districts, 
as  follows: 
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- RC-1  Districts:  Low  Density 

These  districts  provide  for  a mixture  of  low-density 
dwellings  similar  to  those  in  RM-1  districts  with  certain 
commercial  uses  of  a very  limite  nature.  The  commercial 
uses  are  those  permitted  in  C-l  districts,  locat  d in  or 
below  the  ground  story  only  and  designed  pr'~arily  for 
walk-in  trade  to  meet  the  frequent  and  recurring  needs  of 
nearby  residents.  Open  spaces  are  required  for  dwellings 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  RM-1  districts,  except  that  rear 
yards  are  somewhat  smaller  and  front  set-back  areas  are  not 
required . 

- RC-2  Distri  cs : Moderate  Density 

These  districts  provide  for  a mixture  of  moderate-density 
dwellings  similar  to  those  in  RM-2  districts  with  support- 
ing commercial  uses.  The  commercial  uses  are  those  per- 
mitted in  C-2  districts,  located  in  or  below  the  ground 
story  in  most  instances,  and  excluding  automobile-oriented 
establishments.  Open  spaces  are  required  for  dwellings  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  RM-2  districts,  except  that  rear 
yards  are  somewhat  smaller  and  need  not  be  at  ground  level, 
and  front  set-back  areas  are  not  required. 

- RC-3  Districts:  Medium  Density 

These  districts  provide  for  a mixture  of  medium-density 
dwellings  similar  to  those  in  RM-3  districts  with  support- 
ing commercial  uses.  The  commercial  uses  are  those  per- 
mitted in  C-2  districts,  located  in  or  below  the  ground 
story  in  most  instances,  and  excluding  automobile-oriented 
establishments.  Open  spaces  are  required  for  dwellings 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  RM-3  districts,  except  that  rear 
yards  need  not  be  at  ground  level  and  front  set-back  areas 
are_not  required. 

- RC-4  Districts:  High  Density 

These  districts  provide  for  a mixture  of  high-density 
dwellings  similar  to  those  in  RM-4  districts  with  support- 
ing commercial  uses.  The  commercial  uses  are  those  per- 
mitted in  C-2  districts,  located  in  or  below  the  ground 
story  in  most  instances,  and  excluding  automobile-oriented 
establishments . Open  spaces  are  squired  for  dwellings 
in -the  same  manner  as  in  RM-4  districts,  except  that  rear 
yards  tod  not  be  at  ground  level  and  front  set-back  areas 
are  not  required.  The  high-density  and  mixed-use  nature 
of  these  districts  is  recognized  by  certain  reductions  in 
off-street  parking  requirements. 

B.  Mapping  of  Residential  Districts 

All  residential  areas  of  the  city  are  proposed  to  be 
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reclassified,  with  the  former  residential  zoning  districts  re- 
placed in  their  entirety  by  the  new  districts  designations.  The 
Zoning  Map  also  shows  the  existing  Commercial  (C)  and  Industrial 
(M)  districts  that  are  not  proposed  for  reclassification,  except 
where  the  existing  land  use  may  be  residential.  The  p v: posed 
Zoning  Map,  consisting  of  thirteen  individual  sheets  which  col- 
lectively cover  the  entire  city,  shows  the  proposed  detailed  lot- 
by-lot  reclassification  of  residential  areas  with  the  new  residen- 
tial zoning  districts.  (see  maps  in  Appendix  F)  The  more  signi- 
ficant criteria  used  in  mapping  the  proposed  zoning  districts 
include : 

- The  predominate  building  form  and  character  of  the  area  should 
be  reflected,  except  in  the  case  of  existing  high-rise  build- 
ings in  areas  with  lower  height  limits; 

- The  proposed  mapping  should  reflect  the  prevailing  density  of 
the  neighborhood; 

- That  the  more  prominent  groupings  of  small,  neighborhood-ser- 
ving non- conforming  uses  be  placed  in  a Residential-Commercial 
Combined  district; 

- That  areas  on  dead-end  or  narrow  streets  be  placed  in  a district 
with  a density  level  less  than  the  prevailing  density; 

- "hat  houses  in  Victorian-period  neighborhoods  be  placed  in  RH 
districts,  even  though  some  of  the  individual  houses  may  have 
densities  greater  than  those  permitted  by  the  RH  districts; 
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- Areas  with  a mixture  of  single-family  and  two-family  homes  which 
were  previously  zoned  two-family  should  remain  under  two-family 
zoning,  even  if  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  single-family; 

- Areas  which  have  been  rez-.ned  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors within  the  past  f , ve  years,  sh  uld  not  have  the  zoning 
density  raised,  ven  if  the  existing  development  pattern  is 
higher  than  permitted  by  the  zoning; 

- Public  Use  (P)  districts  should  be  extended  to  include  all 
property  of  significant  size  which  is  owned  or  leased)  and 
operated  by  agencies  of  either  the  Federal,  State  or  local 
government.  Properties  owned  but  not  operated  by  a public 
agency  generally  would  not  be  placed  in  a P district; 

- The  boundaries  of  some  neighborhood  commercial  strips,  zoned 
either  C-l  or  C-2,  should  be  changed  when  the  property  is  on  a 
side  street  immediately  perpendicular  to  the  commercial  strip 
and  is  developed  residentially ; 

- The  RH-l(S)  district,  permitting  a smaller  second  unit,  usually 
referred  to  as  a "mother-in-law  unit",  would  not  be  mapped  un- 
less requested  and  supported  by  a specific  neighborhood. 

C.  Proposed  Development  Standards  For  Residential  Districts 

The  proposed  text  ordinance  establishes  development  standards 

for  each  residential  zoning  district.  A summary  .art  of  the 

proposed  development  standards  can  be  found  in  Appendix  F . 
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PERMITTED  USES : Article  2 of  the  proposed  text  amendments  con- 
tains the  regulations  concerning  principal  and  conditional  uses 
permitted  in  each  Residential  district.  Houses  and  apartments 
of  vari  us  densities,  depending  upon  the  district,  are  the  basic 
principal  uses  permitted  in  the  13  residential  zoning  districts. 
Certain  types  of  institutional  uses,  such  as  residential  care 
facilities  for  6 or  less  persons  and  child  care  facilities  for 
12  or  less,  are  also  considered  principal  permitted  uses  in  all 
Residential  districts.  Open  space  for  horticultural  or  passive 
recreational  use  and  certain  public  structures  are  also  principal 
uses  in  all  Residential  districts. 

Other  activities  besides  houses  and  apartments  are  permitted 
in  Residential  districts  as  conditional  uses.  Most  of  these  uses 
include  institutions  of  various  types,  such  as  residential  care 
facilities  for  7 or  more  persons,  schools,  child  care  for  13  or 
more  children,  churches,  or  community  centers,  open  recreation 
uses,  utility  installations,  and  parking  facilities.  Certain 
commercial  uses,  permitted  in  C-l  and  C-2  Districts,  are  permitted 
as  conditional  uses,  under  special  circumstances,  for  buildings 
with  official  landmark  status.  In  many  respects,  the  locations 
for  these  other  activities  or  uses  are  not  changed  by  the  new 
regulations.  Most  uses  however,  are  more  clearly  defined,  and 
in  some  instances  the  regulations  change.  For  example,  profess- 
ional offices,  formerly  a conditional  use  in  the  R-4  and  R-5  dis- 
tricts. Schools,  formerly  permitted  in  residential  neighborhoods 
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without  any  special  review,  now  require  con'.’  * tional  use  approval. 
These  changes  are  proposed  bee. ce  it  was  determined  during  the 
the  course  of  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  that  sufficient  space 
exists  in  other  Zoning  districts  of  the  city  for  such  ses,  or 
because  the  proposed  use  could  have  a significant  adverse  effect 
upon  the  surrounding  properties  if  not  more  carefully  controlled. 

Certain  uses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  strictly  controlled 
than  they  are  under  the  existing  Code,  for  example: 

- Child  care  facilities  in  Residential  districts  for  twelve  or 
fewer  children  !,e  permitted  without  special  review; 

- Any  residential  care  facility  in  Residential  districts,  for  six 
or  fewer  persons  in  need  of  24-hour  care  by  licensed  personnel 
are  also  permitted  without  special  review; 

- New  dwellings  which  are  presently  prohi,;ted  in  industrial 
districts  are  now  permitted  as  a conditional  use; 

- Dwellings  are  now  permitted  as  accessory  uses  in  artists’  work 
spaces  in  industrial  districts.  Such  dwellings  have  been  estab- 
lished in  older  warehouses  in  some  cases 

RESIDENTIAL  DENSITY:  The  number  of  dwelling  units  permit* ad  per 
lot  is  determined  by  the  zoning  district  density  standards  and 
the  size  of  the  lot.  In  calculating  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
permitted  per  lot,  the  entire  amount  of  lot  area  is  used.  How- 
ever, no  portion  of  the  lot  which  is  narrower  than  five  feet  can 
be  included  in  the  calculation,  nor  can  the  right-of-way  which 
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serves  as  the  principal  vehicular  access  to  two  or  more  lots.  If 
a lot  is  divided  by  a use  district  boundary  line,  the  densities 
permitted  would  be  calculated  separately  and  applied  to  the  sep- 
arate parts.  The  density  standards  for  houses  and  apartments  are 
shown  on  page  50,  Permitted  densities  for  group  housirg  or  room- 
ing house,  is  limited  to  a certain  number  of  bedrooms  per  square 
feet  of  lot  area  for  each  residential  zoning  district.  Housing 
designed  exclusively  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  is  permitted 
at  twice  the  density  of  the  district  within  which  it  is  located. 
This  provides  an  incentive  for  the  construction  of  such  housing 
while  recognizing  the  lower  activity  level  of  older  or  handicapped 
persons . 

NON-CONFORMING  USES:  1 Certain  non-conforming  uses  which  are 
pedestrian  oriented  and  serve  the  local  neighborhood  will  be 
allowed  to  remain.  The  proposed  Code,  under  Section  186,  exempts 
com  the  normal  termination  dates,  those  non-conforming  neighbor- 
hood serving  commercial  uses,  such  as  small  shops  and  service 
establishments  in  RH  and  RM-1  districts  that  are  permitted  in  an 
RC-1  district,  and  in  all  RM  districts  that  are  permitted  in  an 
RC-2  district.  Conditior  are  prescribed  for  continuation  of 
these  uses,  and  establishments  not  complying  with  such  conditions 
would  remain  subject  to  termination.  However,  some  non-conforming 

^ A non-conforming  use  is  a use  of  a building  or  property  which, 
although  not  presently  allowed  in  the  district,  legally  existed 
prior  to  the  rezoning  that  prohibited  its  use. 
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uses  which  do  not  have  this  termination  date  waived  by  the  new 
provisions  may  have  their  termination  dates  waived  or  modified 
under  conditional  use  procedures  of  the  Code.  The  other  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  non-conforming  uses  are  reorganized  and 
spelled  out  in  greater  detail  Otherwise,  the  present  Code  reg- 
ulations concerning  non  conforming  uses  continue  to  remain  in 
effect . 

DIMENSIONS,  AREAS  AND  OPEN  SPACES:  Article  1.2  of  the  proposed 
text  ordinance  contains  regulations  governing  lot  sizes,  building 
dimensions,  yard  areas,  and  usable  open  space.  The  proposed 
amendments  retain  the  existing  minimum  lot  width  and  area  stan- 
dards of  a 25  foot  frontage  and  2,500  square  feet  of  lot  area 
with  larger  lot  sizes  of  33  foot  lot  widths  and  4,000  square  feet 
of  lot  area  required  for  single-family  detached  districts.  Large 
lot  sizes  in  new  subdivisions  are  only  required  if  necessary  to 
reflect  the  existing  lot  pattern  in  the  area.  Side  yards  also 
continue  to  be  required  in  the  single-family  detached  districts, 
with  the  size  of  the  side  yards  varying  according  to  the  width 
of  the  lot. 

The  proposed  amendments  regulate  the  building  envelope 
through  front  set-backs,  rear  yards,  usable  open  space  require- 
ments, and  height  limitations.  A front  set-back  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  set-backs  of  the  two  adjacent  buildings,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  15  feet  is  required  in  all  RH  and  RM  Districts. 
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If  there  is  a previously  legislated  set-back  line,  the  more  re- 
strictive control  prevails.  New  buildings  and  additions  to  ex- 
isting buildings  are  required  to  have  street  trees  in  either  a 
set-back  area  or  the  public  right-of-way.  The  rear  yard  require- 
ments are  25  percent  of  the  lot  depth  for  all  single-f amily , RM-3, 
RM-4,  and  all  RC  districts,  in  the  other  districts  the  required 
rear  yard  depth  varies  between  45  percent  and  25  percent  of  the 
lot  depth,  depending  upon  the  average  of  the  rear  building  walls 
of  the  adjacent  structures.  A specific  amount  of  usable  open 
space  must  also  be  provided  for  each  new  dwelling  unit.  Open 
space  may  be  provided  in  back  yards,  on  balconies,  decks  and  roof 
decks,  and  in  interior  court-yards.  Table  III-l  shows  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  usable  open  space  required  per  unit. 


Table  III-l:  Minimum  Usable  Open  Space  Requirements 


Square  Feet  of  Us- 

Ratio  of  Common 

able  Open  Space 

Usable  Open  Space 

Foquired  for  Each 

that  May  be  Sub- 

Dwelling  Unit,  if 

stituted  for  Pri- 

District 

All 

Private 

vate 

RH-l(D) , RH-1 

300 

1.33 

RH-l(S) 

300 

for  first 

unit; 

1.33 

100 

for  minor 

second  unit 

RH-2 

125 

1.33 

RH-3 

100 

1.33 

RM-1 , 

RC-1 

100 

1.33 

RM-2 , 

RC-2 

80 

1.33 

RM-3 , 

RC-3 

60 

1.33 

RM-4, 

RC-4 , C-3 , 

36 

1.33 

C-M,  M-l , M-2 

C-l,  C-2  Same  as  for  the  R district  establishing 

the  dwelling  unit  density  ratio  for  the  C-l 
or  C-2  district  property 


Source:  Section  135  - Proposed  Ordinance  Text 
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Besides  the  above  controls  over  the  building  envelope,  sev- 
eral additional  provisions  help  improve  the  appearance  of  new 
residential  development.  To  assure  that  the  ground  story  of  dwel- 
lings, as  viewed  from  the  street,  is  compatible  with  the  scale 
and  character  of  the  existing  street  frontage,  and  is  visually 
interesting  and  attractive  in  relation  to  the  pattern  of  the 
neighborhood  with  adequate  areas  provided  for  front  landscaping, 
streets  trees  and  on-street  parking  between  driveways,  additional 
requirements  are  included  for  RH-2,  RH-3,  RM-1  and  RM-2  districts 
to  prevent  blank,  unbroken  front  building  facades  and  constant 
curb  cuts.  Requirements  are  added  to  the  Code  for  RM-1  and  RM-2 
districts  to  moderate  the  scale  of  new  buildings  on  wide  lots.  A 
division  into  narrower  segments  along  the  street  facade  is  re- 
quired by  stepping  of  the  building,  with  each  division  having  at 
least  one  building  entrance. 

Two  changes  in  height  regulations  are  proposed:  (A)  new 
structures  exceeding  40  feet  in  height  in  any  Residential  district, 
where  otherwise  permitted  by  the  height  limits  on  the  Zoning  Map, 
are  allowed  only  upon  approval  by  the  City  Planning  Commission 
according  to  conditional  use  procedures;  (B)  the  front  portion  of 
the  property  in  single-family  and  two-family  districts  is  limited 
to  30  feet  of  building  height  in  order  to  protect  established 
streetscapes;  if  existing  adjacent  buildings  are  already  higher 
than  30  feet,  one  could  construct  the  average  height  of  those 
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structures,  up  to  the  maximum  height  limit  otherwise  applicable. 

The  new  provisions  in  Article  1.2  tend  to  reduce  the  build- 
ing envelope  below  that  permitted  under  the  existing  code  by  ex- 
panding the  front  set-back  requirements  and  increasing  the  size 
of  rear  yards  and  the  amount  of  usable  open  space.  Additional  re- 
quirements for  reviewing  buildings  exceeding  40  feet  in  height 
also  have  the  potential  of  further  reducing  the  permitted  build- 
ing, envelope  in  the  RM  districts. 

OFF-STREET  PARKING:  Article  1.5  while  retaining  the  basic  off- 
street  parking  space  per  dwelling  unit  requirement  of  the  current 
Planning  Code  modifies  the  present  parking  standards  in  several 
ways  in  order  to  recognize  changing  patterns  of  automobile  owner- 
ship and  to  emphasize  the  availability  of  transit  service.  The 
proposed  changes  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  multi-unit  buildings,  the  fourth  required  space  and 
one  of  every  two  additional  spaces  may  be  sized  for  com- 
pact cars.  This  allowance  would  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cars  owned  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  now  compact  or  smaller  cars . 

2.  Parking  that  is  generally  more  than  150  percent  of  the 
amount  required  by  the  Code  (so-called  non-accessory 
parking)  would  need  conditional  use  authorization,  sub- 
ject to  stated  criteria.  Such  review  of  proposed  park- 
ing is  seen  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  as  one 
means  to  encourage  increased  transit  use. 
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3. 


Parking  requirements  ror  senior  citizens'  housing  are 
lowered  to  20  percent  of  the  requirement  for  other  dwel- 
ling units.  This  recognizes  that  older  persons  own  far 
fewer  automobiles  than  younger  residents. 

4.  In  larger  facilities,  parking  spaces  are  required  for 
automobiles  of  handicapped  persons  and  for  bicycles. 

A number  of  changes  are  also  made  in  the  compliance  section. 
The  proposed  Article  1.7  consolidates  and  spells  out  more  clearly 
the  requirements  for  compliance  with  various  city  provisions  and 
conditions  pertaining  to  land  use  and  development . 

Comparison  with  Existing  Zoning 

The  present  City  Planning  Code  (dating  from  1960)  provides 
eleven  residential  zoning  districts,  each  having  density  and  other 
standards  that  are  applied  uniformly  wherever  the  district  is 
mapped.  The  permitted  densities  of  the  proposed  and  existing 
residential  districts  arc  related  as  follows: 


1960  Code  Proposed  Density 


R-l-D 

RH-l(D) 

1 

unit  per  lot 

R-l 

New  District  Under 

RH-1 

1 

unit  per  lot 

Proposed  Code 

RH-l(S) 

2* 

k 2nd  unit  re- 
stricted in  size 

R-2 

New  District  Under 

RH-2 

2 

units  per  lot 

Proposed  Code 

RH-3 

3 

units  per  lot 

R-3 

RM-1 

1 

unit  per  800  sq . 
ft.  lot  area 

R-3.5 

RM-2 

1 

unit  per  600  sq . 
ft.  lot  area 
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1960  Code 

Proposed 

Density 

New  District  Under 
Proposed  Code 

RM-3 

1 

unit  per 
lot  area 

400 

sq. 

ft. 

R-4 

RM-4 

1 

unit  per 
lot  area 

200 

sq. 

ft. 

R-5 

Eliminated. 

1 

unit  per 
lot  area 

125 

sq. 

ft. 

R-3-C 

RC-1 

1 

unit  per 
lot  area 

800 

sq. 

ft. 

R-3.5-C 

RC-2 

1 

unit  oer 
lot  area 

600 

sq. 

ft. 

Mew  District  Under 
Proposed  Code 

RC-3 

1 

unit  per 
lot  area 

400 

sq. 

ft. 

R-4-C 

RC-4 

1 

unit  per 
lot  area 

200 

sq. 

ft. 

R-5-C 

Eliminated 

1 

unit  per 
lot  area 

125 

sq. 

ft. 

Footnote : Four  new 

districts  were 

established  under 

the 

proposed 

Code  to  fill  the  gaps  in  density  between  the  existing 
districts.  The  R-5  and  R-5-C  densities  were  eliminated 


The  mapped  boundaries  of  the  proposed  districts  not  necessarily 
correspond  with  the  existing  residential  districts,  although 
specific  parcels  may  remain  in  a similar  zoning  district.  The 
effect  of  the  residential  zoning  revisions  upon  the  existing 
sections  of  the  City  Planning  Code  can  be  found  in  Appendix  iw. 
Besides  the  changes  enumerated  above,  the  text  has  been  mainly 
revised,  reordered,  and  renumbered. 
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3 W I M M A J 9 Y T I 0 CHAPTER  III 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 

Topography 

San  Francisco  lies  on  a collection  of  hills  making  up  part 
of  the  California  Coastal  Range.  The  highest  peaks  are  the  cen- 
tral hills  (Tit.  Davidson,  Twin  Peaks,  Golden  Gate  Heights,  Mt . 
Sutro)  which  are  over  800  feet  in  height.  A lower  group  of  hills 
(Sutro  Heights,  the  Presidio,  Pacific  Heights,  Russian  Hill,  Tele- 
graph Hill)  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  and  several  isolated 
hills  (Potrero  Hill,  Bernal  Heights,  Hunters  Point  Ridge,  Bayview 
Hill)  which  rise  from  a relatively  low,  flat  topography  in  the 
southeast  quadrant  of  the  city  are  around  300  feet  in  height.  San 
Francisco's  topography  along  with  its  street  pattern,  Bay  and 
Ocean  edges,  define  the  city's  basic  form  and  character. 

Geology  and  Seismicity 

Areas  of  potential  seismic  and  geologic  concern  1 are  iden- 
tified on  Map  III-l.  The  areas  of  concern  are  referred  to  as 
Special  Geologic  Study  Areas  and  include  all  areas  of  San  Fran- 
cisco which  are  considered  subject  to  ore  or  more  ground  failure 
hazards,  including  landsliding,  liquefaction  2,  land  subsid- 
ence, or  inundation  hazards  from  tsunamis  or  reservoir  failure. 


The  areas  of  seismic  and  geologic  concern  are  based  upon  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  Community  Safety  Element:  A Proposal  For 
Citizen  Review,  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  July 
1974  . 

2 Liquefaction  is  earthquake-induced  transformation  of  a stable 
granular  material,  such  as  soil,  into  a fluid  state,  similar 
to  quicksand . 
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MAPH-I:  SPECIAL  GEOLOGIC  STUDY  AREAS 


53 


Areas  where  artificial  fill  rests  upon  soft  bay  mud  are  consid- 
ered to  possess  a liquefaction  potential  which  occurs  only  during 
periods  of  actual  groundshaking.  Areas  underlain  by  dune  sand 
also  have  a liquefaction  potential  when  the  water  table  is  rela- 
tively close  to  the  ground  surface.  ExceDt  for  the  Ocean  Beach- 
Lake  Merced  area,  most  of  the  areas  subject  to  liquefaction  are 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  city  where  the  Bay  was 
filled  in  during  an  earlier  time  period.  Other  ground  failure 
problems,  such  as  landslides  and  land  subsidence,  can  occur  with- 
out being  activated  by  groundshaking  during  an  earthquake . The 
hils,  particularly  those  underlain  by  f ranciscan-type  rock,  are 
most  susceptible  to  landsliding.  Those  areas  subject  to  subsid- 
ence are  primarily  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city  on  artifi- 
cial fill  with  underlying  compressible  bay  rrud. 

Although  San  Francisco  is  in  a seismically  active  region,  no 
active  faults  are  known  to  exist  within  the  city.  The  two  major 
active  faults  in  the  area,  San  Andreas  and  Hayward,  capable  of 
producing  a violent  earthquake,  lie  west  and  east  of  the  city. 

The  San  Andreas  fault  passes  along  the  Pacific  Coast  about  one 
mile  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  city,  while  the  Hayward 
fault  runs  along  the  East  Bay  Hills.  (See  Map  III-2)  . Several 
inactive  faults  (faults  which  have  had  no  movement  in  the  last 
10,000  years)  have  been  located  within  San  Francisco,  but  none  is 
believed  by  experts  to  be  capable  of  producing  as  large  an  earth- 
quake as  has  occurred  on  the  San  Andreas  fault  and  none  is  exoecte 
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MAP  m-2:  FAULT  LOCATIONS 
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to  move  in  a future  major  earthquake.  3 

During  a future  earthquake,  groundshaking  presents  the  great- 
est potential  hazard.  It  is  expected  that  the  upper  portions  of 
the  hills,  consisting  of  bedrock  with  little  or  no  soil  cover, 
will  undergo  a lesser  degree  of  groundshaking  than  the  rest  of 
the  city.  The  zones  between  the  hills  and  the  artificial  fill  or 
deep  soil  areas  will  generally  undergo  intermediate  levels  of 
shaking.  Where  artificial  fill  rests  upon  soft  bay  mud,  the  shak- 
ing will  be  more  intense.  Unreinforced  masonry  buildings  in  the 
northeastern  and  South  of  -larket  areas  of  the  city  will  most  like- 
ly experience  the  severest  building  damage  due  to  groundshaking. 
Wood  frame  residential  structures  are  generally  resilient  and  re- 
latively safe. 

Plants  and  Animals 

The  city's  wildlife  consists  entirely  of  those  elements  of 
the  native,  small  animal  community  which  have  adapted  to  the  urban 
environment  and  exist  in  rear  yards  and  on  scattered  park  and 
vacant  lot  sites.  No  endangered  species  of  animals  are  found  in 
San  Francisco.  4 

As  a result  of  the  built-up  nature  of  San  Francisco,  most  of 
the  vegetation  in  the  city  consists  of  cultivated  varities  rather 
than  native  plant  species . 


3 San  Francisco  Seismic  Safety  Investigation,  prepared  for  the 
San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning  by  John  A.  Blume  and 
Associates,  San  Francisco,  June  1974. 

^ At  the  Crossroads  1974 ; A Report  on  California's  Endangered  and 
Rare  Fish  and  Wildlife,  California  Resources  Agency,  January  1974. 
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MP  IB-ENDANGERED  PLANT  LOCATIONS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOCATION  PRECISELY  KNOWN  @ COLLECTION  AFTER  1945  OR  RECENT  OBSERVATION 

IO  COLLECTION  AFTER  1945  OR  RECENT  OBSERVATION 
A COLLECTION  BEFORE  1945 
□ POSSIBLY  EXTIRPATED  AT  THIS  SITE 

★not  ENDANGERED 

Source!  California  Motive  Plant  Society,  Inventory  of  Rare  and  Endangered  Voeculor  Plante 
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Rare  and  endangered  plants  which  can  be  found  in  San  Franciscc 
include:  5 


Scientific  Name 


Common  Name 


Arabis  blepharophylla  (ARBL) 
*Arcto-staphylos  franciscana  (ARFR) 
*Clarkia  franciscana  (CLFR) 
Dichondra  donnelliana  (DIDO) 
Erysimum  ammophilum  (ERAM-2) 
Erysimum  franciscanum  (ERFRF) 
Helianthella  castanea  (HECA-5) 
Hesperolinon  congestum  (HECO-5) 
Lasthenia  (LAMINI) 

*Plagiobothrys  (PLDI-1) 

*Sanicula  maritima  (SAMA-1) 
Tanacetum  lamphoratum  (TACA-1) 


Coast  rock-cress 
San  Francisco  manzanita 
Presidio  clarkia 
California  dichondra 
Coast  wallflower 
San  Francisco  wallflower 
Diablo  helianthella 
Marin  flax  dwarf 
Minor  bavia 

San  Francisco  allocarya 
Adobe  sanicle 
Dune  tansy 


*very  rare  and  endangered 

The  approximate  distribution  of  rare  and  endangered  plant  species 
in  San  Francisco  is  indicated  by  Map  III-3.  Abbreviations  follow- 
ing the  scientific  name  identify  the  plant  species  on  Map  III-3. 


Open  Space 

Open  space  includes  both  public  and  private  property  which 
provides  a sense  of  relief  from  the  intense  urban  environment. 
Major  public  open  spaces,  such  as  Golden  Gate  Park,  Lake  Merced 
and  McLaren  Park,  help  define  areas  of  the  city  besides  providing 
needed  recreational  space.  Smaller  public  open  spaces  scattered 
throughout  the  city  also  provide  needed  outdoor  recreational  space . 
Vacant  parcels  in  private  ownership  can  also  be  imoortant  sources 
of  open  space,  but  they  are  often  not  available  for  active  use 


5 Inventory  of  Rare,  Endangered,  and  Possibly  Extinct  Vascular 
Plants,  California  Native  Plant  Society,  January  19,  1973. 
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and  may  eventually  be  lost  to  development.  In  1970,  approximately 
565  acres,  or  2.4  percent  of  the  city's  total  land  area,  was  va- 
cant land  zoned  for  residential  use.  Between  1970-1976  new  con- 
struction on  vacant  lots  decreased  the  amount  of  residentially 
zoned  vacant  land  by  99.94  acres.  Since  a zoning  ordinance  gen- 
erally can  no  prevent  the  development  of  vacant  parcels  without 
it  being  considered  a taking  of  private  property,  the  vacant  par- 
cels in  private  ownership  must  be  purchased  if  city  residents  de- 
sire to  preserve  any  of  the  remaining  vacant  parcels.  A few  sites 
such  as  hilltops,  have  been  designated  in  the  Recreation  and  Open 
Space  Element  6 for  purchase  by  the  city  through  its  Open  Space 
Acquisition  Program.  7 The  number  of  vacant  acres  in  each  zoninc 
classification  in  1970  is  listed  in  Table  IV-1.  Industrial  zoned 
land  represented  almost  61  oercent  of  the  remaining  vacant  land 
while  residentially  zoned  land  accounted  for  approximately  35 
percent . 


6 An  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  adopted  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  May  24,  1973,  by  Resolution  Mo.  7021. 

7 Open  Space  Acquisition  and  Park  Renovation  Fund,  General 
Manager's  Report,  Recreation  and  Park  Department, 

January  4,  1978. 
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Table  III-l : Vacant  Land  In  San  Francisco  By 
Zoning  Classifications:  1970 


Zoning 

District 

Acres 

Vacant 

% City  Total 
Land  Area 

Residential 

565  .15 

2.44 

R-l-D 

98.60 

.43 

R-l 

249.74 

1.08 

R-2 

38.35 

.17 

R-3 

123.08 

.53 

R-3.5 

— 

— 

R-4 

47.82 

.21 

R-4-C 

.03 

— 

R-5 

7.46 

.03 

R-5-C 

.07 

— 

Commercial 

68.68 

.30 

C-l 

4.23 

.02 

C-2 

49.29 

.21 

C-3-G 

.79 

C-3-0 

3.59 

.02 

C-3-R 

1.08 

— 

C-3-S 

2.65 

.01 

CM 

7.05 

.03 

Industrial 

974.14 

4.22 

M-l 

170.36 

.74 

M-2 

803.78 

3.48 

Total  Vacant 

Total  Net  Acres 

1,697.97 

6 .96 

In  City 

23,101.68 

100.00 

Source:  San  Francisco  Land  Use  Tabulations  for  1970,  Department 

of  City  Planning,  June  1973. 


Another  source  of  open  space  is  the  interior  block  open  space 
that  is  created  through  the  cummulative  effect  of  individual  rear 
yards.  As  expressed  by  many  San  Francisco  residents,  the  interior 
block  open  space  provides  an  imoortant  contribution  to  the  liva- 
bility of  residential  neighborhoods . Maintaining  the  established 
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pattern  of  rear  yards  vrould  protect  both  the  private  open  space 
of  individual  properties  as  well  as  the  visual  use  of  the  entire 
interior  block  open  space. 

Archeological,  Historical  and  Cultural  Resources 

No  sites  of  pre-1542  finds  are  known  to  exist  within  the 
city. * *  3 Any  site  of  archeological  or  historical  interest  after 
that  date  is  expected  to  have  been  disturbed  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  However,  an  archeological  sensitivity  map  (see 
Map  III-4)  has  been  prepared  which  delineates  several  areas  where 
archeological  remains  might  be  expected.  Except  for  two  isolated 
areas,  the  northeast  corner  of  the  city  presents  the  only  known 
possibility  for  discovering  any  archeological  remains. 

Part  of  San  Francisco's  heritage  is  its  architecture.  A num- 
ber of  buildings  appear  on  the  Federal  Register  of  Historic  Places 
or  have  been  designated  State  or  Local  Landmarks.  Here  Today: 

San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage,  and  the  Department  of  City 
Planning's  1976  Architectural  Inventory  :)  also  include  many  build- 
ings of  notable  design  or  value  to  the  community  which  are  not 
officially  designated  Historic  or  Landmark  Buildings.  A number 
of  the  architecturally  significant  building  are  residential  struc- 
tures. These  older  buildings  lend  a sense  of  permanence  and 


3 The  California  History  Plan,  Volume  2 - Inventory  of  Historic 
Features,  California  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation, 

August  1973. 

3 Here  Today-  San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage,  Junior 
League  of  San  Francisco,  Chronicle  Books,  1968. 
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MAP  m-4:  SAN  FRANCISCO  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SENSITIVITY  MAP 


High  potential  for  archaeological  remains  construction 
should  be  monitored  by  a qualified  archaeologist. 

Less  potential  for  significant  finds;  retains  a high  possibility  of 
containing  material  of  archaeological  interest.  Archaeological 
section  of  El R should  be  written  by  archaeologist. 

No  known  potential  for  archaeological  finds.  Mitigation  measures 
for  possible  finds  should  be  included  in  construction  contracts. 
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provide  a link  with  the  past.  Of  equal  importance  to  the  designa- 
tion of  individual  buildings  is  the  recognition  and  protection  of 
whole  block  frontages  and  areas  that  exemplify  early  architectural 
styles  and  a high  quality  of  design  character. 

Urban  Design/Neighborhood  Character 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  neighborhood  contri- 
bute in  some  degree  to  the  visual  image,  character,  and  overall 
livability  of  the  city.  The  physical  differences  between  neigh- 
borhoods are  based  in  part  on  topography,  street  pattern,  lot 
pattern,  landscaping,  building  type  and  facade.  The  pattern  of 
dwellings,  lot  dimensions,  rear  yards,  front  set-backs,  and  street 
widths  vary  between  neighborhoods.  The  western  half  of  the  city 
is  characterized  by  low  density  modest  houses  set  on  a typical 
lot  of  25  X 120,  large  rear  yards  and  wide  streets.  In  contrast 
the  northeast  quadrant  of  the  city  is  characterized  by  high  den- 
sity structures,  but  also  includes  a mixture  of  low-  and  medium- 
density  houses  set  on  smaller  lots  often  less  than  100  feet  in 
depth,  small  rear  yards  and  narrower  streets.  Other  variations 
exist  between  individual  neighborhoods  within  the  city.  These 
differences  are  found  desirable  by  many  residents  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  their  individual  neighborhoods . The  Urban 
Design  and  Residence  Elements  ^ have  established  objectives  and 


10  Elements  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  adopted  bv  the  City  Planning 
Commission:  Urban  Design  Plan,  August  26,  1971,  by  Resolution 
No.  6745  and  the  Plan  for  Residence  December  11,  1975,  by 
Resolution  No.  7417. 
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policies  which  seek  to  preserve  the  City's  character  and  help  mod- 
erate new  construction  so  that  it  is  mr~-.  compatible  with  the  ex- 
isting scale  and  character  of  individual  neighborhoods.  Some  of 
these  concerns  are  now  embodied  in  the  City  Planning  Code  in  the 
form  of  height  and  bulk  controls  (Article  2.5)  and  bay  window  con- 
trols (Article  5) . The  Planning  Department  is  also  in  the  orocess 

of  developing  Design  Guidelines  For  Fitting  New  Residential  Build- 
ings Into  Established  Neighborhoods.  The  objective  is  to  encour- 
age designs  that  are  sensitive  to  their  setting,  without  closing 
the  door  on  creativity  or  innovation. 

Climate  and  Air  Quality 

San  Francisco  has  a relatively  moderate  climate  due  to  its 
geographical  location  on  the  peninsula  between  the  Ocean  and  the 
Bay.  Temperatures  rarely  exceed  90  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  drop  be- 
low freezing.  The  average  daily  maximum  is  62.4  decrees  with  the 

warmest  month  being  September  (averages  68.8  degrees).  The  aver- 
age daily  minimum  is  50 .9  degrees  with  the  coldest  month  being 
January.  Although  sea  fog  and  low  cloud  cover  are  characteristic 
of  San  Francisco,  the  micro-climate  does  vary  between  neighbor- 
hoods within  the  city.  For  example,  the  Mission  District  is  often 
warmer  and  sunnier  than  the  Sunset  District. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  primarily  from  the  west  and  north- 
west and  occur  during  all  seasons.  Wind  frequencies  and  speeds 
are  lower  in  spring,  fall  and  winter.  The  strongest  winds  occur 
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during  the  summer.  South  winds  are  infrequent,  except  during  winter 
storms  when  moderate-to-strong  winds  are  of tencombined  with  rain. 

Given  San  Francisco’s  location,  prevailing  westerly  winds 
help  keep  the  city's  air  relatively  clean  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  Bay  area.  Pollution  levels,  however,  do  exceed  the  ambient 
air  quality  standards  a few  days  each  year.  The  following  pollu- 
tion levels  were  observed  for  San  Franciscos  11 


1976 


1975 


Photochemical  Oxidant  (OX) : 
Carbon  Monoxide  (CO) : 
Nitrogen  Dioxide  (N02) : 
Sulfur  Dioxide  (S02) : 

Suspended  Particulate  (SP) : 


2 excesses,  high 
of  .13  ppm* 

4 excesses,  high 
11  ppm  for  8 hours 
1 excess,  high  of 
.25  ppm 

excesses  2%  of  ob- 
served days , high 
.053  ppm  for  24 
hrs . 

8 excesses,  annual 
geometric  mean  of 
51  ug/m3 


no  excesses,  high 
5 ppm 

3 excesses,  high 
12.9  ppm  for  8 hrs. 
no  excesses,  high 

23  ppm 

excesses,  1.7%  of 
served  days,  high 
of  .042  ppm  for 

24  hrs. 

excesses  2.6%  of 
observed  davs,  an- 
nual 49  ug/m3 


* 


Parts  per  million 


11  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  Monitoring  Station 
at  939  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Federal  and  State  air  quality  standards  are  summarized  in 


Table  III-2  : 


TABLE  III-2 : Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 


California  Standards  National  Standards 


Pollutant 

Time  (Hours) 

Concentration 

Time  (Hours) 

Concen- 
t 1 ation 

Photochemical 

Oxidant  (OX) 

1 

0.10 

ppm* 

1 

0.08  ppm 

Carbon  Nonoxide 

12 

10 

ppm 

8 

9 ppm 

1 

44 

ppm 

1 

35  ppm 

Nitrogen  Dioxide 

(N02) 

1 

0.25 

ppm 

Annual 

0.05  ppm 

Sulfur 

24 

0.04 

ppm 

24 

0.14  ppm 

Dioxide  (SO2) 

1 

0.05 

ppm 

- 

- 

"uspended 

Annual  Geometric 

60 

g/m^* 

Annual  geomet- 

75 g/m: 

Particulates 

(SP) 

mean*** 

24 

100 

g/m3 

ric  mean 

24 

260  g/m 

Footnote : * Parts  per  million 

**  Micrograms  per  cubic  meter 

***  The  annual  geometric  mean  is  the  mean  of  the  natural 
logarithms  of  concentration.  This  is  used  because  it 
has  been  found  that  air  pollutant  concentrations,  over 
a long  time,  tend  to  be  distributed  log-normally  (the 
logarithm  of  concentration  has  a normal,  or  Gaussian, 
distribution .) 

Source!  California  Air  Resources  Board,  California  Air  Quality  Data, 
No.  3,  July. September  19  73. 


In  1976  San  Francisro  was  the  cleanest  location  in  the  Bay 
Area  with  respect  to  oxidant  concentration’s.  However,  for  sulfur 
dioxide  levels,  San  Francisco  was  the  only  Bay  Area  station  to 
exceed  the  24-hour  state  standard.  This  was  due  to  the  north- 
east winds  occurring  primarily  in  December  and  January  which 
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transported  S02  emissions  to  San  Francisco  from  point  sources 
(such  as  refineries)  located  in  the  Richmond/Crockett  area.  Sus- 
pended particulates  is  the  pollutant  whose  levels  most  often  ex- 
ceed standards  in  San  Francisco,  but  this  is  less  often  than  the 
average  of  the  other  Bay  Area  stations . Compared  to  other  Bay 
Area  cities,  San  Francisco  is  among  the  cleanest  with  respect  to 

nitrogen  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide  which  are  primarily  associ- 
12 

ated  with  motor  vehicles . 

An  air  quality  maintenance  plan  is  currently  being  prepared 
by  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAG)  for  the  entire 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  which  will  consist  of  control  measures  and 
strategies  to  meet  the  Federal  and  State  air  quality  standards . 
Each  strategy  developed  will  consist  of  direct  emission  controls 
and  indirect  land  use  and  transportation-related  measures. 

Energy 

Residential  energy  use  includes  electricity  generated  from 
a variety  of  sources,  including  hydroelectric,  geothermal,  fossil 
fuel  and  nuclear  power  plants.  Most  of  the  electricity  comes  fron 
fossil-fuel-fired  generation  facilities,  most  of  which  use  natural 
gas  as  a fuel.  Natural  gas  is  also  directly  used  for  residential 
heating  and  cooking.  Space  heating  is  the  largest  single  compon- 
ent of  natural  gas  consumption  by  residential  uses;  peak  consumo- 
tion  occurs  in  cold  weather . 

1 2 

' Information  in  this  section  was  obtained  from  the  Yerba  Buena 
Center  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report,  Volume  1,  January  6, 
1975,  p . 160-199 . 
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Transportation  energy  use  includes  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 
for  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses,  and  electricity  for  the  street 
car  and  electric  bus  system.  San  Francisco  generates  hydro-elec- 
tricity  at  its  Hetch  Hetchy  reservoir  for  use  by  the  Municioal 
Railway  (MUNI) . 

Transportation 

San  Francisco's  transportation  system  consists  primarily  of 
a surface  street  network  used  by  both  automobiles  and  trucks  and 
public  transit  systems . The  surface  street  network  daily  accom- 
modates the  city's  resident  population  of  665,000  persons  at  6-8 
automobile  trips  per  unit  and  more  than  160,000  non-residents  who 
are  employed  in  the  city,  plus  assorted  other  visitors  and 
travelers . 

Public  transit  within  San  Francisco  is  provided  by  the  city's 
Municipal  Railway  (MUNI)  on  a basic  system  of  72  routes  extended 
over  702  round-trip  line-miles.  The  fleet  of  streetcars,  cable 
cars,  trolley  buses  and  motor  coaches  carries  over  490,000  pass- 
engers on  a typical  weekday.  The  relatively  dense  transit  cover- 
age provided  by  the  MUNI  is  a result  of  the  physical  compactness 
and  the  high  population  density  of  the  city.  The  routes  are 
strongly  oriented  toward  the  downtown  area,  with  72  percent  of 
the  total  mileage  operated,  and  71  percent  of  the  patronage, 
a counted  for  by  the  45  radial  routes  which  enter  the  downtown 
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13 


area.  MUNI  has  recently  embarked  upon  an  extensive  upgrading 

of  its  existing  system.  The  overall  program  is  designed  not  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  system,  except  for  the  streetcar 
system,  but  rather  to  replace  and  renovate  outmoded  equipment  and 
facilities . 

The  Transit  Preferential  Streets  Plan  has  designated  certain 
streets  serving  as  connecting  links  between  residential  neighbor- 
hoods and  downtown  as  transit  streets  to  give  priority  to  public 
transportation.  The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted 
a "Transit  First”  policy  on  March  19,  1973,  by  Resolution  No. 


189-73. 

Due  to  demographic  changes  over  the  last  two  decades  there 
has  been  a shift  in  the  nature  of  transportation  demand.  "The 
higher  proportion  of  low-income  and  elderly  persons  among  the 
population  has  increased  the  demand  for  public  transit;  whereas 
the  growing  number  of  single  persons  has  resulted  in  a growing 
demand  for  all  modes  of  transportation."  14  The  modal  split  for 
journey-to-work  among  San  Francisco  residents  is  estimated  to  be 
49.1  percent  auto,  35.5  percent  transit,  10.5  percent  walk,  4.9 
percent  other  means. 

Among  the  nine  3ay  Area  Counties,  average  car  ownership  per 
household  is  lowest  in  San  Francisco.  Reduced  auto  registration. 


13  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway,  Planning  Operations  and  Mar- 
keting Study,  Milestone  Report  IJo . 1?  Wilbur  Smith  and  Assoc., 
June  1975. 

34  Transportation  Conditions  and  Trends,  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning, August  1976,  p.2. 
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combined  with  a low  autos-per  household  ratio,  implies  lower  traf- 
fic demands  on  the  City's  street  system,  a higher  transit  use  for 
a variety  of  trips,  and  less  demand  on  tne  City's  parking  facili- 
ties by  city  residents.  ^ Garages,  however,  are  still  necessary 
in  new  residential  construction  to  provide  adequate  parking  space 
for  city  residents. 

Demographic  Trends 

Information  about  a city's  population  provides  a basic  in- 
dication of  the  need  and  demand  for  housing.  Public  policy  which 
affects  the  supply  side  of  the  housing  market  must,  therefore,  be 
cognizant  of  population  trends.  However,  population  totals  by 
themselves  do  not  indicate  the  number  of  housing  units  required. 
The  primary  determinant  of  housing  need  is  a function  of  the  pop- 
ulation's size  and  composition  and  its  organization  into  house- 
hold groups.  For  example,  even  a declining  population  can  pro- 
duce an  increasing  demand  for  housing  through  changes  in  the  pop- 
ulation and  household  composition.  This  has  been  the  San  Fran- 
cisco experience  in  recent  decades. 

Since  1945  San  Francisco  has  experienced  a continuous  loss  of 
population.  (See  Table  III-3)  . At  that  time  a special  census  enu- 
merated the  city's  population  at  827,400.  Each  regular  decennial 
census  thereafter,  beginning  with  1950,  showed  a decrease  in  pop- 
ulation from  the  previous  census.  Further  decline  has  occurred 

^ Transportation  Conditions  and  Trends,  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning, August  1976,  p.2. 
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since  19  70,  with  the.-  current  population  estimated  to  be  around 
665,000. 

TABLE  III-3 : Population  Change  1940-1976 


Year 

Total 

Peculation1 

cnange  over 

Previous  Decade 
Amount  % Change 

Components 

of  Change 

Natural  Increase 

Net4 

Migratioi 

1940 

1945 

634,536 

827,400^ 

192,864* 

30.4 

20,229 

172,635 

1950 

775,357 

-52,043* 

-6.3 

67,242 

-119,285 

1960 

740,316 

-35,041 

-4.5 

57,048 

-92,089 

1970 

715,674 

-24,642 

-3,3 

32,173 

-56,815 

1976 

665, 0003 

-50,674** 

-7.1 

2,671 

-53,343 

Footnotes  * Five  Year  Period 
**  Six  Year  Period 


Source:  1.  Decennial  Census  of  Population  for  San  Francisco 

2.  Special  Census  of  Population  for  San  Francisco 

3.  Estimated  by  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health 

4.  Estimated  by  Vital  Statistics  Method 


The  loss  of  peculation  during  the  past  30  years  is  primarily 
the  result  of  net  out-migration.  However,  a declining  bitth  rate 
and  a consistently  high  death  rate  have  helped  magnify  the  rate 
of  population  decline  by  steadily  reducing  the  amount  of  natural 
increase  (see  Graph  III-l)  . In  fact,  the  death  rate  in  recent 
yeers,  1972-1976,  has  been  higher  than  the  birth  rate,  so  that 
natural  increase  (or  in  this  case  decrease)  actually  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  population.  When  considering  the  relative  import- 
ance of  natural  increase  and  net  migration  on  San  Francisco's 
changing  population  size  (see  Graph  III-2) , net  migration  has 
been  the  more  influential  factor. 
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Information  about  local  migration  patterns  i3  almost  non- 
existent. The  information  that  is  available  from  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  15  combines  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  as  a central  city. 
However,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  modal  values  (the 
most  significant  groups)  for  San  Francisco  will  be  similar  to  the 
modal  values  for  the  combined  total  for  the  ti^o  cities.  If  this 
assumption  holds  true,  then  information  obtained  from  the  census 
data  about  migration  patterns  for  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  com- 
bined will  be  relevant  to  San  Francisco  alone. 

The  most  recent  census  data  compares  place  of  residence  in 
1965  with  place  of  residence  in  1970.  The  data  shows  that  almost 
45  percent  of  the  in-migrants  where  young  adults  between  20-29 
years  of  age.  The  second  largest  group  (22%)  of  in-migrants  were 
between  30-44  years  of  age.  Approximately  60  percent  of  the  in- 
migrants were  from  other  metropolitan  areas  with  a median  age  of 
26.8  years.  More  than  half  of  the  in-migrants  were  in  the 
$6 , 000-$15 ,000  income  range. 

Interpretation  of  the  data  indicates  that  families  with 
children  accounted  for  the  largest  group  of  out-migrants  with 
young  adults  (20-29)  also  comprising  a significant  proportion, 
nearly  27  percent,  of  the  total  out-migration.  Only  20  percent 
of  those  leaving  the  combined  central  city  moved  to  the  surround- 
ing suburban  communities,  while  almost  two-thirds  of  the  out-mi- 
grants  moved  to  other  metropolitan  areas.  The  largest  number 

^ Mobility  for  Metropolitan  Areas,  1970  Census  of  Population, 
Subject  Reports,  PC(2)-2C,  Tables  15  and  16. 
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Source:  Son  Francisco  Deportment  of  Public  Health,  October  1977 


GRAPH  UE-2: 

POPULATION  CHANGE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  - 1900-1976 
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SOURCE: SAN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING 


(30%)  of  out-migrants  had  incomes  between  $10 , 000-$14 , 999  dollars. 

The  net  effect  of  the  in-  and  out-migration  showed  a net 
out-migration  for  all  age  and  income  groups . Individuals  between 
30-44  and  5-14,  indicating  families  with  children,  accounted  for 
the  largest  net  out-migration,  closely  followed  by  those  between 
25-29  years  of  age.  The  age  groups  least  likely  to  leave  were 
those  over  55  and  those  between  15-19  years  of  age.  As  a result 
the  percentage  of  the  population  in  those  age  groups  increased 
relative  to  the  other  age  groups.  The  net  out-migration  was 
concentrated  in  the  middle  income  groups  with  one- third  of  the 
net  out-migration  having  an  annual  income  of  $10 , 000-$14 , 999 , with 
another  25  percent  each  from  those  in  the  $6 , 000-$9 , 999  and 
$15,000-$24,999  income  range.  The  least  likely  to  leave  were 
those  with  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $3,000,  while  the  least 
likely  to  move  into  San  Francisco-Oakland  were  those  with  annual 
incomes  greater  than  $25,000. 

While  the  above  data  is  for  the  1965-1970  time  period,  a simi 
lar  pattern  of  migration  is  believed  to  have  continued  since  1970 

Although  the  population  has  been  declining,  the  number  of 
households  continues  to  increase.  (See  Table  III-4)  . Between 
1950  and  1970  San  Francisco  experienced  a 13.9  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  households.  During  this  same  period  the  number 
of  households  with  children  also  increased.  Only  the  population 
residing  in  group  quarters  declined.  Since  1970,  the  total  numbei 
of  households  has  continued  to  increase,  but  the  number  of  house- 
holds with  children  has  declined. 
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TABLE  III-4 : Household  and  Family  Composition 


Total 

Year  Households 

Households 
with  Children 

Average  House- 
hold Size 

1950 

259,055 

2.70 

1960 

291,975 

67,757 

2.44 

1970 

295,174 

69,670 

2.34 

1976 

299,343 

60,500 

2.14 

Sources  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


Between  1950  and  1976  there  was  an  increase  of  approximately 
40,300  new  households  in  spite  of  a declining  population  size. 

The  number  of  households  increased  due  to  changes  in  the  popula- 
tion and  household  composition-  Table  III-4  indicates  a decrease 
in  the  average  household  size  from  2.70  to  2.14  persons  per 
household  between  1950  and  1976.  The  shift  to  a smaller  house- 
's* hold  size  has  occurred  as  a result  of  (1)  more  adults  remaining 
single  or  postponing  marriage,  (2)  more  people  living  alone  or 
perhaps  sharing  a house  with  another  person,  (3)  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  separations  and  divorces,  (4)  a decline  in  the 
birth  rate  and  the  number  of  families  with  children,  and  (5)  an 
increasing  elderly  population.16  A recent  nationwide  survey  by 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  indicates  that  the  largest  increase  of 
those  living  alone  are  under  25  years  of  age,  but  the  elderly, 
those  65  and  older,  still  remain  the  most  significant  group. 


16  Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangement:  :larch  1377,  current 

Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  Mo.  323,  U.S.  Census  Bur- 
eau, April  1978.  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of  the 
Older  Population,  Qirrent  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23, 
No.  57,  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
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These  population  and  household  changes  are  responsible  for  the 
continuing  strong  demand  for  housing  even  though  there  is  a 
declining  population. 

Changes  in  the  age  composition  of  San  Francisco's  popula- 
tion support  the  national  study  findings  and  reflect  the  chang- 
ing demand  for  housing  within  the  city.  (See  Table  III-5)  The 
proportion  of  those  65  and  older  has  steadily  increased  over 
time  and  by  1970  represented  nearly  14  percent  of  the  city's 
population.  This  increase  is  primarily  the  result  of  an  aging 
resident  population  rather  than  a net  in-migration  of  elderly 
households.  At  any  rate,  the  elderly  account  for  much  of  the 
growing  demand  for  housing,  occupying  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
city's  housing  stock  in  1975.  The  15-24  age  group  also  in- 
creased between  1950  and  1970  and  are  likely  to  prefer  living 
alone  whenever  possible. 


TABLE 

III-5:  Age  Composition  of  ! 

(Percentage)  1900-1970 

Population 

Age 

1900 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

Under  14 

22.19 

16 . 7 

14.5 

17.8 

21.2 

18.5 

15-24 

18.6 

16.1 

14.3 

12.7 

12.3 

17.4 

25-64 

53.3 

60.4 

63.2 

59.5 

53.8 

50.1 

65  + 

5.2 

6.7 

8.0 

9.5 

12.6 

13.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sources  Decennial  Census  of  Population  and  Housing, 
U.S . Bureau  of  the  Census 
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A number  of  San  Francisco  neighborhoods  are  identified  with 
a particular  racial  or  ethnic  group.  Housing  needs  are  Dartly 
related  to  the  various  needs  of  the  different  ethnic  groups.  On 
of  the  policies  of  the  proposed  zoning  is  to  provide  for  a mix- 
ture of  population  groups  in  San  Francisco  to  ensure  the  contin- 
uation of  a diverse  and  cosmopolitan  community.  San  Francisco's 
racial  and  ethnic  composition  is  fairly  diverse.  Aoproximately 
71.4  percent  are  while,  and  13.4  percent  are  black.  Almost  half 
(44.3%)  the  people  enumerated  in  the  1970  Census  were  foreign- 
born  or  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  The  10  largest 
ethnic  groups  ares 


Ethnic  Group 

Number 

% Total 

1.  Asian  (Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans) 

71,617 

10.0 

2.  Italian 

29,040 

4.1 

3.  Latinos  (excluding  Mexicans) 

25,725 

3.6 

4 . Filipino 

24,694 

3.5 

5.  German 

19,610 

2.7 

6 . nexicans 

18,519 

2.6 

7 . Irish 

16,690 

2.3 

8.  English 

14,165 

2.0 

9.  Russian 

13,603 

1.9 

10 . Canadians 

12,079 

1.7 

Source:  1970  Population  by  Ethnic  Groups,  Prepared  by  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  March  1975. 

The  ability  of  a household  to  comoete  effectively  in  the 
housing  market  depends  on  their  income.  Table  III-5  shows  the 
distribution  of  households  by  income  in  1975.  Almost  50  oercent 
of  the  city's  households  have  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $10,00 
dollars.  Those  households  in  the  higher  income  categories  or 
with  dual  incomes  (whether  as  two  single  or  a married  couple) 
are  in  a better  position  to  compete  for  housing  and  keep  up  witj 
spirally  orices . Higher  salaries  are  likely  to  be  Daid  to  those 
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employed  in  a managerial  or  professional  positions.  Labor  force 
trends  for  San  Francisco  17  indicate  that  white-collar  employment 
is  increasing,  especially  in  the  education,  health,  finance,  in- 
surance, real  estate,  government,  and  professional  and  service 
sectors.  Individuals  employed  in  these  areas  tend  to  have  higher 
incomes  and  tvill  therefore  be  able  to  nay  more  for  housing.  The 
employment  trends  coupled  with  the  demographic  and  household 
changes  indicate  an  increasing  demand  and  a greater  ability  to 
pay  for  central  city  housing. 

By  taking  25-35  percent  of  the  annual  income  one  can  esti- 
mate the  range  for  each  income  category  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  spent  for  housing  each  month.  The  ability  to 
afford  horsing  in  San  Francisco  obviously  depends  on  the  cost  of 
housing.  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  reports  that  the  median  value 
of  an  owner-occupied  house  in  San  Francisco  in  1975  was  $44,100 
and  the  median  monthly  mortgage  payment  was  $261.  The  median 
gross  rent  was  $131  a month.  Comparing  what  the  households  are 
able  to  pay  using  the  25-35  percent  of  income  figures  and  the 
median  rent  and  mortgage  payment,  indicates  that  there  was  some 
latitude  in  the  housing  market  to  support  increased  rents.  How- 
ever, the  ability  of  any  household  to  live  in  San  Francisco  is 
influenced  by  the  cost  and  availability  of  housing.  As  housing 
prices  increase,  unless  incomes  go  up  accordingly,  mere 

^Labor-Force  Trends:  Background  Report  for  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Element,  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning, 
June,  1975. 
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\ households  will  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  their  income  for 

housing,  or  be  forced  to  look  outside  San  Francisco  for  housing. 


TABLE  III-6:  Distribution  of  Households  By  Income  for  1975 
Income  Percent  of  Households  Monthly  Housing  Expenditure 


Less  than 


8,000 

39.4 

$166 

$233 

8,000-9,999 

10.1 

$166-$208 

$233-$291 

10,000-14,999 

19.3 

$208-$312 

$291-$4  37 

15,000-24.999 

19.5 

$312-$520 

$437-$729 

25,000  or  more 

11.7 

$520  & up 

$729  & up 

Source:  Current  Housing  Report,  Series  H-170-75,  p.39,  Annual 

Housing  Survey:  1975  for  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA, 
Bureau  of  the  Census . 

The  ability  to  pay  high  rents  also  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply people  are  willing  to  pay.  Table  III-7  shows  the  percentage 
of  households  paying  more  than  25  percent  of  their  income  for 
housing.  In  1975,  34  percent  of  all  the  owner-occupied  housing 
units  with  a mortgage  and  50  percent  of  the  renters  paid  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  household  income  for  housing.  Approx- 
imately 18  percent  of  the-owners  and  30  percent  of  the  renters 
paid  more  than  35  percent.  These  figures  do  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate a willingness  to  pay  as  some  households  may  be  forced  to 
pay  high  rents  because  it  is  the  only  housing  available  to  them 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  However,  most  households  have  the 
choice  and  ability  to  move  elsewhere  if  the  cost  of  housing  in 
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San  Francisco  is  too  high.  Those  that  l?ave,  if  they  continue 
working  in  San  Francisco,  must  balance  the  increase  in  commuting 
costs  and  generally  higher  property  taxes,  and  lower  housing 
costs  of  moving  out  against  the  higher  housing  cCsts  and  lower 
commuting  costs  of  remaining  in  San  Francisco.  Other  factors, 
such  as  lifestyle  preferences  or  housing  style,  also  affect 
residential  location  decisions. 

TABLE  III-7:  Percent  of  Households  Paying  25  to  35 

Percent  of  Their  Income  For  Housing  In  1975. 


Percent  of 

Households  Paying  Renter  Occupied Owner  Occupied 

25%  or  more  50.1  34.4 

25%  to  34%  19.3  16.1 

35%  or  more  30.3  18.3 


Source:  Current  Housing  Report,  Series  H-170-75,  No.  39,  Annual 

Housing  Survey:  1975  for  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

San  Francisco  households  tend  to  be  predominantly  renters 
with  two-thirds  of  the  housing  units  being  occupied  by  renters. 
(See  Table  III-3) „ As  housing  costs  continue  to  increase  there 
is  a strong  incentive  for  home  ownership.  Homeowners  also  tend 
to  spend  less  of  their  income  for  housing  (see  Table  III-7) . 
However,  rising  housing  prices  also  limit  the  opportunity  fpr 
ownership. 
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TABLE  III-8 : Distribution  of  Owners  and  Renters:  1970 

Amount  Percent 

Owner  occupied  97,036  32.9 

Renter  occupied  198,138  67.1 

Total  occupied 

Housing  Units  295,174  100.0 

Source;  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Housing  Trends 

The  supply  of  housing  at  any  point  in  time  is  relatively 
fixed.  Changes  occur  primarily  as  a result  of  new  construction 
and  demolition  which  involves  a certain  lag  between  the  planning 
stage  and  the  time  the  units  become  avails ble  for  occupancy. 
Minor  changes  also  occur  as  a result  of  alterations,  additions, 
or  conversion  >.  These  changes  then  determine  the  supply  of 
housing  at  any  given  time.  Table  III-9  shows  the  net  changes  in 
San  Francisco's  housing  stock  that  have  occurred  over  the  last 
three  decades.  Between  1950  and  1960  the  total  number  of  housin 
units  steadily  increased.  During  the  1960's  there  v/as  a net  los 
of  units  due  to  redevelopment  activities,  private  demolition,  an 
conversion  tc  other  uses.  The  main  loss  of  housing  units  occur- 
red in  single-  and  two-family  structures.  Multi-family  housing 
(3-plus  unit  structures) , on  the  other,  showed  an  increase  in  t' 
number  of  units.  Since  1970  there  has  been  a net  increase  of 
7,137  residential  units,  including  single-family  structures. 

The  data  also  indicates  that  there  has  been  a relative  shift  a- 
wav  from  structures  with  1,  2,  3 and  4-units  to  5-plus  unit 
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structures  between  1950  and  1976.  Single-family,  2-family,  and 
3-4  unit  structures  declined  as  a percentage  of  the  total  housing 
stock,  while  the  percentage  of  units  in  5-plus  unit  structures 
increased.  Although  the  lower  density  housing  declined  percent- 
agewise, all  types  of  housing  showed  an  absolute  increase,  ex- 
cept 2-unit  structures  which  showed  a 12.1  percent  decrease  in 
units.  The  greatest  increase  (43%)  of  units  occurred  in  five- 
plus  unit  structures. 

TABLE  III-9 ; Changes  In  San  Francisco's  Housing 

Inventory:  1950-1976 


Total 

1- 

% 

2- 

% 

3-4 

% 5- 

-plus 

% 

Year  Units 

Unit 

Total 

Unit 

Total 

Unit  Total  Unit  Total 

1950  265,726 

§0,383 

34.0 

45,681 

17.2 

30,760 

11.6 

98,902 

37.2 

1960  310,536 

110,236 

35.5 

37,973 

12.2 

31,546 

10.2 

130,781 

42.1 

1970  310,333 

102,801 

33.1 

40,186 

12.9 

32,215 

10.4 

135,131 

43.6 

1976  317,250 

103,289 

32.6 

40,164 

12.7 

32,241 

10.2 

141,456 

44.6 

% Change 
1950-76  19.4 

14.4 

-12.1 

CD 

43.0 

Source:  (a)  U.S.  Census  of  Housing 

(b)  Changes  in  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Inventory, 
Department  of  City  Planning. 

Compared  to  the  existing  stock,  annual  additions  to  the 
supply  of  housing  are  minimal.  However,  these  incremental  addi- 
tions are  quite  valuable  in  meeting  the  city's  housing  need. 

The  housing  need  is  based  on  (1)  the  rate  of  new  household  for- 
mation, (2)  the  need  to  replace  dilapidated,  deteriorated,  and 
substandard  units,  and  (3)  the  need  to  maintain  a vacancy  rate 
sufficient  to  permit  a reasonable  degree  of  mobility  without 
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putting  pressure  on  housing  prices  and  rents.  The  accepted 

13 

standard  is  a rental  vacancy  rate  between  4-6  percent. 

During  the  1960's,  the  rate  of  new  household  formation  out- 
paced the  expansion  of  the  housing  supply  which  declined  during 
the  decade  due  primarily  to  redevelopment  activity.  As  a result 
the  vacancy  rate  dropped  from  5.6  percent  in  1966  to  2.3  percent 
in  197  3.3'9  Net  additions  to  the  housing  supply,  between  19  70 
and  1976,  managed  to  stay  ahead  of  new  household  formations  so 
that  today,  based  on  information  available  to  the  Department  of 
City  Planning,  the  vacancy  rate  is  estimated  to  be  around  3 per- 
cent. A slight  improvement. 

Besides  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  housing, 
improvement  has  also  been  made  in  reducing  the  number  of  sub- 
standard units.  Census  data  shows  a decrease  between  1970  and 
1975  in  the  number  of  units  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facili- 
ties. As  the  housing  stock  ages  there  is  a need  to  replace  the 
older  substandard  units.  In  1975  almost  70  percent  of  the  hous- 
ing stock  was  built  prior  to  1940.  Another  17  percent  was  buil 
between  1940-1960.  Only  3.2  percent  has  been  built  since  1970. 
There  are  also  a number  of  hazardous  buildings  which  could  col- 
lapse during  an  earthquake  that  need  replacing  (see  section  on 
seismic/geologic  hazards. 

18 

FHA  Techniques  of  Housing  Market  Analysis,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  August  1970,  pages  134-136. 

1° 

^ 1973  Vacancy  Survey,  Department  of  City  Planning,  October 
1973,  Table  4,  page  13. 
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While  the  number  of  net  additions  to  the  housing  supply  in 
recent  years  has  managed  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  housing  and  reduce  the  number  of  substandard  units,  the  sup- 
ply of  housing  has  not  expanded  fast  enough  to  improve  the  vacancy 
rate  sufficiently  to  allow  for  a reasonable  degree  of  mobility. 

The  low  vacancy  rates  probably  have  contributed  to  the  recent  in- 
flationary trend  in  housing  prices  and  rents.  As  the  supply  of 
buildable  land  decreases  it  may  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  an  annual  rate  of  construction  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  demands  for  housing. 

In  analyzing  construction  trends  since  1970,  the  residential 
builders  seem  capable  of  providing  approximately  1500-2500  new 
units  annually.  The  annual  rate  of  new  completions  has  actually 
decreased  since  its  peak  of  around  4,600  new  units  in  1964,  but 
has  been  increasing  gradually  since  1970.  Table  III-10  shows 
construction  trends  in  recent  years.  Between  1971  and  1976  ap- 
proximately 68  percent  of  the  new  units  were  in  10-plus  unit 
structures.  The  data  also  shows  a loss  of  2-unit  structures 
through  1974  and  a net  loss  of  3-4  unit  and  5-9  unit  structures 
in  1973  and  1974.  Most  of  the  Units  were  1 and  2 bedrooms.  (See 
Table  III-ll)  . The  number  of  studio  units  and  3-bedroom  homes 
were  about  equal.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a continuing 
tendency  to  construct  smaller  units.  The  trend  to  smaller  units 
reflects  two  major  considerations.  First,  there  has  been  a sharp 
decline  in  household  size  in  recent  years.  Second,  increasing 
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TABLE  III-10 : Construction  and  Demolition  Trends 


1971 

Single-Family 

Construction 

123 

Demolition 

127 

Addition 

-4 

2-Unit  Structure 

62 

78 

-16 

3-4  Unit  Structure 

206 

153 

53 

5-9  Unit  Structure 

10  3 

35 

68 

10-Plus  Unit  Structure 

1003 

164 

839 

Total 

1497 

557 

940 

1972 

Single-Family 

140 

133 

7 

2-Unit  Structure 

38 

114 

-76 

3-4  Unit  Structure 

216 

126 

90 

5-9  Unit  Structure 

184 

184 

0 

10-Plus  Unit  Structure 

1135 

306 

829 

Total 

1713 

863 

850 

1973 

Single-Family 

173 

108 

65 

2-Unit  Structure 

34 

114 

-80 

3-4  Unit  Structure 

161 

219 

-58 

5-9  Unit  Structure 

124 

244 

-120 

10-Plus  Unit  Structure 

1086 

306 

829 

1974 

Single-Family 

303 

60 

243 

2-Unit  Structure 

30 

78 

-48 

3-4  Unit  Structure 

147 

297 

-150 

5-9  Unit  Structure 

125 

250 

-125 

10-Plus  Unit  Structure 

1003 

164 

839 

Total 

2454 

774 

1680 

1975 

Single-Family 

264 

29 

235 

2-Unit  Structure 

110 

34 

76 

3-4  Unit  Structure 

102 

79 

23 

5-9  Unit  Structure 

164 

146 

18 

10-Plus  Unit  Structure 

1855 

151 

1704 

Total 

2495 

439 

2056 

19  76 

Single-Family 

196 

69 

127 

2-Unit  Structure 

162 

40 

122 

3-4  Unit  Structure 

133 

65 

122 

5-9  Unit  Structure 

261 

177 

84 

10-Plus  Unit  Structure 

728 

356 

372 

Total 

1480 

707 

733 

TOTAL;  1971-76 

Single-Family 

1199 

526 

673 

2-Unit  Structure 

436 

458 

-22 

3-4  Unit  Structure 

965 

939 

26 

5-9  Unit  Structure 

961 

1036 

-75 

10-Plus  Unit  Structure 

7656 

1306 

6350 

Total 

11,217 

4265 

6952 

Source;  Annual  Changes  In  The  San  Francisco  Housing  Inventory, 
San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning. 
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building  costs  tend  to  put  pressure  on  the  size  of  units  con- 
structed, and  builders  respond  with  a mix  favoring  smaller 
20 

units . 


TABLE 

III-ll : 

Number 

of  New 

Units  By  Bedroom  Size: 

1973-1976 

Number 

of  Bedrooms 

Year 

Studio 

1 

2 

3-olus 

Not  Known 

Total 

1973 

528 

333 

432 

247 

38 

1578 

1974 

613 

808 

515 

443 

75 

2454 

1975 

414 

1045 

477 

396 

163 

2495 

1976 

33 

318 

380 

470 

275 

1480 

Total 

1588 

2504 

1804 

1556 

551 

8007 

% of 

Total 

19.8 

31.1 

22.5 

19.4 

6.9 

100.0 

Source:  Annual  Changes  In  The  San  Francisco  Housing  Inventory, 
San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning. 

Those  units  that  were  constructed  between  1^70-75  were 

occupied  primarily  by  renters  without  children.  Little  more 

than  half  were  single  households  and  less  than  one-third  were 

65  or  older.  The  units  that  were  demolished  were  mainly  in  the 

higher  density  structures.  (See  Table  III-10) . The  units  were 

primarily  1,  2,  and  3 room  units,  and  35  percent  were  considered 

substandard.  Approximately  74  percent  were  renter-occupied  and 

61  percent  we re  single-person  households.  Less  than  15  percent 

21 

were  occupied  by  persons  65  or  more  years  old. 


2^  1975  Changes  in  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Inventory,  San 
Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  May  1976,  p.7-8. 

Housing  Characteristics  for  Selected  Metropolitan  Areas 
San  Francisco-Oakland,  California,  Series  H-170-75,  No.  39. 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Housing  costs  in  recent  years  have  increased  dramatically. 
For  example,  between  1970  and  1975,  the  median  value  of  a single- 
family, owner-occupied  home  in  San  Francisco  increased  by  almost 
57  percent.  Median  rent  for  a 3-plus  bedroom  unit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1976  was  $385.  22  The  median  sale  price  of  a 3-bedroom 
house  was  around  $65,000  in  1976.  Housing  costs  have  increased 
for  numerous  reasons,  among  them:  (1)  .'emand  pressure  due  to  a 
low-vacancy  rate  and  a continuing  strong  demand  for  housing, 

(2)  possible  speculation,  (3)  few  buildable  lots  and  high  land 
costs,  and  (4)  increased  construction  costs  (labor,  materials) . 
Between  1972  and  1976  the  wholesale  price  index  for  materials 
used  in  construction  nationwide  rose  48.3  percent.  Union  hourly 
rates  for  selected  building  trades  rose  30.9  percent  during  the 
same  period.  A recent  study  by  the  Bank  of  America  showed  con- 
struction costs  in  the  Bay  Area  increased  13.4  percent  in  1977. 
Materials  and  labor  accounted  for  84.7  percent  of  the  overall 
cost,  while  the  remaining  15.3  percent  included  fees  for  plans 
and  specifications,  profits,  and  payments  for  workers'  compen- 
sation, social  security  and  unemployment  insurance.  The  study 
did  not  include  the  cost  of  land,  or  indirect  costs  such  as 
taxes.,  interest  and  property  insurance.  In  San  Francisco,  where 
the  annual  net  addition  to  the  housing  supply  is  marginal,  con- 
struction costs  have  only  minimal  influence  on  the  prices  of 


Memorandum  dated  October  23,  1977,  from  the  Director  of 
Planning  to  Supervisor  Dianne  Feinstein. 
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existing  housing.  Demand  pressure  and  speculative  investment 
probably  have  a greater  influence  on  existing  housing  prices 
and  rents.  Efforts  to  increase  the  supply  will  help  moderate 
the  demand  pressure  on  housing. 

The  ability  to  increase  the  supply  of  housing  depends  on 
(1)  the  available  supply  of  land  and  the  amount  of  vacant  land 
remaining,,  and  (2)  the  zoning  which  defines  the  minimum  lot  size 
and  the  allowable  number  of  units  per  lot,  and  (3)  incentives 
to  builders  and  investors  to  build  in  areas  not  otherwise  con- 
sidered prime  residential  areas.  Table  III-12  shows  the  number 
of  acres  in  San  Francisco  by  the  1970  zoning  classification. 

Land  zoned  for  residential  use  represented  almost  half  the 
available  land  supply  within  the  city.  More  than  half  of  this 
is  zoned  for  single-family  housing.  The  vacant  acres  zoned  for 
residential  development  is  less  than  3 percent,  half  of  which  is 
for  single-family  use.  While  residential  development  is  per- 
mitted in  commercial  zoning  districts,  commercial  development 
is  the  predominate  land  use . Under  the  present  Planning  Code 
new  residential  development  is  not  nermitted  in  Industrial  zoning 
districts.  Since  more  than  95  oercent  of  the  land  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  presently  developed,  additions  to  the  housing  supply 
must  come  about  through  building  to  higher  density,  or  through 
the  conversion  of  land  now  zoned  for  commercial-  and  industrial- 
uses  to  residential  zoning.  Vacant  commercial  and  industrial 
land  represents  approximately  5 percent  of  the  city’s  net  land 
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area.  Finding  vacant  commercial  and  industrial  sites  for  con- 
version must  also  take  into  consideration  the  demand  for  space 
by  business  and  industry  and  conflicts  between  different  types 
of  land  use . 


TABLE  III-12 : 

Number  of 

Acres  By 

Zoning 

Classification:  197C 

Zoning 

Total 

% Total 

Net 

Vacant 

% Total 

District 

Acres 

Acres  In  City 

Acres 

Acres  Ir 

Residential 

11,135.95 

48.2 

565.15 

2.45 

R-l-D 

1,630.51 

7.1 

98.60 

.43 

R-l 

4 , 126.25 

19.2 

249.74 

1.08 

R-2 

1,319.82 

5 .7 

38.35 

.17 

R-3 

2,514.03 

10  .9 

123.08 

.53 

R-3.5 

.55 

- 

- 

- 

R-4 

969.26 

4.2 

47.82 

.21 

R-5 

135.16 

.8 

7.46 

.03 

R-4-C 

11.95 

- 

- 

- 

R-5-C 

78.42 

.3 

.07 

- 

Commercial 

1,830  .55 

7.9 

68.68 

.29 

C-l 

86.85 

.4 

4.23 

.02 

C-2 

1,072.39 

4.6 

49.29 

.21 

C-3 

469.00 

2.0 

8.11 

.03 

CM 

202.31 

.9 

7.05 

.03 

Industrial 

3,156.16 

13.7 

974.14 

4.20 

n-i 

1,070.46 

4.6 

170.36 

.74 

M-2 

2,085.70 

9.0 

803.78 

3.48 

Public 

6,979.02 

30.2 

364.13 

1.57 

Total  Net 

Acres  In  City 

23,101.68 

100.0 

1, 

,972.10 

8.5 

Source:  San  Francisco  Land  Use 'Tabulations  for  1970,  San 
Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  June  1973. 

A number  of  zoning  reclassifications  have  occurred  since 
1970,  including  several  larqe  reclassifications  which  reduced 
the  density  in  a number  of  neighborhoods.  Amendments  to  the 
Zoning  Map,  both  increasing  and  decreasing  intensity  of  oer- 
mitted  uses,  however,  are  part  of  an  on-goning  planning  process 
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R-l-D 

R-l 

R-2 

R-3 

R-3.5 

R-4 

R-5 

R-4-C 

R-5-C 

Total 

Total  Net 

Acres  In  City 

P 

1,722.65 

4,458.56 

1,617.54 

2,378.26 

64.06 

898.56 

78.61 

11.95 

78.68 

11,308.87 

23,101.68 

Table  I 

Total 

Acres 

7.45 

19.27 

6.99 

10.28 

.28 

3.88 

.34 

.05 

.34 

48.95 

100.00 

11-13:  Estimated  Number  of 

Acres^n'eity  # Acre? 

89.51 

24.59 

85.28 

42.04 

6.27 

.03 

.07 

442.93 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PROBABLE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  IF  PROPOSED 
RESIDENTIAL  ZONING  CONTROLS  ARE  ADOPTED 

The  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  residential  zoning 
controls  is  based  primarily  on  what  could  be  built  under  the 
existing  Planning  Code  and  what  could  be  built  under  the  pro- 
posed amendments.  The  changes  in  the  amount,  type,  scale  and 
appearance  of  new  residential  development  was  the  basis  for 
determining  what  effect  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments 
could  have  on  San  Francisco's  natural,  physical,  and  socio- 
economic environment.  The  analysis  also  took  into  considera- 
tion historical  trends  and  how  they  might  be  altered  by  the  pro- 
posed zoning.  Based  on  this  analysis,  the  environmental  impacts 
can  be  divided  into  six  general  categories  as  follows: 

(1)  livability  of  neighborhoods, 

(2)  livability  of  residential  units; 

(3)  effect  on  demographic  composition; 

(4)  impact  on  housing  supply  and  demand, 

(5)  impacts  where  minimal  or  no  change  is  expected;  and 

(6)  the  effect  on  the  region. 

Livability  of  Neighborhoods 

The  proposed  amendments  are  designed  to  make  new  develop- 
ment compatible  with  the  established  character,  density,  and 
scale  of  existing  neighborhoods.  The  proposed  residential 
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districts  recognize  the  difference  between  house  districts, 
mixed  house  and  apartment  districts,  and  areas  with  resi- 
dential development  above  ground  floor  commercial.  Under  the 
existing  Planning  Code,  little  distinction  was  made  between 
the  different  types  of  residential  development.  This  new 
provision  should  help  maintain  the  established ■ character  of 
existing  neighborhoods. 

Mapping  of  the  proposed  residential  districts  was  based 
primarily  on  the  character  and  prevailing  density  of  a given 
area.  The  mapping  generally  tends  to  reflect  existing  land 
use,  thereby  ensuring  that  new  development  is  compatible  with 
the  established  character  and  density  of  the  surrounding  devel- 
opment. Maintaining  the  existing  character  and  density  of  their 
neighborhood  is  considered  desirable  by  many  San  Francisco 
residents . 

The  written  ordinance  regulations  are  designed  to  help 
maintain  the  established  pattern  and  scale  of  the  neighborhood 
through  more  refined  controls  over  the  building  envelope.  As 
a result,  new  development  should  be  more  harmonious  with  tne 
existing  development  in  terms  of  front  set-backs,  rear  yards, 
building  height,  front  facade  and  building  appearance.1 

1 See  Sections  130,  132,  134,  144,  145  and  206-209  of  the 
Proposed  Ordinance  Text  For  New  Residential  Zoning, 

November  29,  1977. 
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The  present  Planning  Code  allowed  new  residential  devel- 
opment that  was  often  out-of-scale  and  character  with  the 
established  pattern  of  a neighborhood.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments would  moderate  the  physical  appearance  of  nev;  buildings 
to  make  them  compatible  with  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

Front  set-backs  based  on  the  average  of  the  adjacent  set- 
backs are  required  for  all  but  the  Residential-Commercial 
Combining  (RC)  districts  where  set-back  requirements  are  not 
necessary.  Under  the  existing  Planning  Code,  new  development 
was  not  required  to  respect  the  established  pattern  of  front 
set-backs,  except  where  there  was  a legislated  front  set-back 
line.  Limitations  on  the  entrances  to  off-street  parking  would 
increase  the  amount  of  on-street  parking  and  prevent  the  con- 
tinuous series  of  garage  doors  that  sometimes  occurs  under  the 
existing  Planning  Code.  To  provide  visual  relief  and  interest 
for  the  street  frontage,  part  of  the  ground  story  must  be 
devoted  to  windows,  entrances  to  dwelling  units,  landscaping, 
or  other  architectural  features.  These  latter  provisions  would 
not  apply  to  the  single-family  or  higher  density  apartment 
districts . 

In  RII  districts  where  lots  can  be  accumulated  to  produce 
large  scale  projects,  nev;  residential  structures  in  the  low  and 
moderate  density  districts  must  appear  visually  compatible  with 
the  surrounding  development  in  terms  of  apparent  building  width- 
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Historically,  simple  lot  area,  yard,  and  building  height 
standards  were  the  primary  means  for  regulating  the  character 
and  appearance  of  residential  development  so  as  to  protect 
small-scale  development  in  the  neighborhood,.  In  the  low  and 
moderate  density  apartment  districts,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  supplement  those  types  of  standards,  by  requiring  the 
front  of  the  building  to  be  visually  divided  into  narrower 
segments  by  either  (I)  off- setting  building  walls  two  feet  for 
every  35  feet  of  street  frontage,  (2)  by  stepping  the  building 
height  two  feet  for  every  35  feet  of  street  frontage,  or 
(3)  by  providing  one  pedestrian  entrance  every  25  feet  of 
street  frontage.  This  should  make  low  and  moderate  RM  density 
apartments  consistent  in  appearance  with  the  traditional  San 
Francisco  street  frontage. 

In  addition  to  the  height  limits  permitted  by  the  Height 
and  Bulk  districts,  the  proposed  amendments  would  require  a 
special  review  of  buildings  in  any  Residential  district  which 
exceeds  40  feet  in  height.  The  special  review  would  require 
conditional  use  approval  by  the  Planning  Commission.  This 
procedure  in  conjunction  with  other  provisions  x^ill  help  ensure 
that  new  development  ic  compatible  with  the  existing  neighbor- 
hood. 

Livability  of  Residential  Units 

With  increased  yard  and  set-back  requirements,  new 
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construction  would  be  less  likely  to  block  the  views  and  sun- 
light of  existing  buildings  on  adjacent  lots.  However,  the 
reduction  in  the  building  envelope  would  also  simultaneously 
decrease  the  potential  amount  of  interior  living  space  and 
could  limit  the  variety  of  building  types  placed  on  standard 
length  lots.  While  open  space  adds  to  the  livability  of  resi- 
dential areas,  many  people  would  also  prefer  more  interior 
living  space.  Under  the  proposed  amendments,  if  a lot  is  not 
between  buildings  that  are  deeper  than  55  percent  of  their 
lots,  a building  can  only  cover  55  percent  of  the  lot  for 
RH-2,  RH-3 , RM-1,  and  RM-2  districts;  whereas,  under  the 
existing  Planning  Code  building  coverage  in  comparable  dis- 
tricts varied  from  55  percent  to  65  percent.  The  proposed 
building  size  limits  would  limit  both  new  construction  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  residential  structures.  The  Gruen  Report 
indicates  that  under  the  proposed  building  envelope  restrictions 
and  height  limits,  a number  of  multi-unit  structures  with  build- 
ing lengths  ranging  from  65  to  90  feet  could  not  be  built  on 
standard  lots  of  100  or  120  feet  in  depth  unless  adjacent  to 
existings  having  longer  lengths  (see  Appendix  G) . This  re- 
striction in  building  size  has  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
potential  choice  and  variety  of  housing. 

Increased  usable  open  space  that  is  directly  and  immedi- 
ately accessible  to  each  dwelling  unit  would  enhance  the 
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livability  of  residential  units,  especially  in  the  higher 
density  districts.  Usable  open  space  could  be  provided  in  the 
form  of  decks,  roof  decks,  courtyards,  or  rear  yards.  Other 
provisions  which  set  minimum  standards  for  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  windows  would  also  improve  the  livability  of  resi- 
dential units  by  allowing  more  sunlight  to  reach  the  interior 
living  space  and  for  visual  access  to  the  outside.  In  each 
dwelling  unit  the  required  windows  of  at  least  one  room  that 
has  at  least  120  square  feet  of  floor  area  must  face  directly 
on  an  open  area  or  street.  Minimum  standards  for  usable  open 
space  and  window  space  and  orientation  should  enhance  the 
livability  of  the  new  residential  units. 

Effect  on  Demographic  Composition 

The  socio-economic  composition  of  San  Francisco's  popula- 
tion is  affected  to  a certain  extent  by  the  quality,  type  and 
cost  of  housing  that  is  available  in  the  various  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  City.  As  rents  and  housing  prices  increase, 
individual  households  must  decide  whether  to  locate  or  remain 
in  San  Francisco,  or  to  seek  housing  elsewhere.  Any  decision 
about  residential  location  within  San  Francisco  or  the  Bay 
Area  will  also  be  influenced  by  the  location  of  the  place  of 
employment  of  the  head  of  the  household  and  the  relative  cost 
of  housing  throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  Based  on  this 
simplified  model,  it  is  expected  that  adoption  of  the  proposed 
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amendments  would  tend  to  push  up  the  cost  of  housing  in  San 
Francisco  beyond  what  would  have  occurred  under  the  existing 
zoning  and  accentuate  the  continuation  of  present  demographic 
trends  (see  Chapter  III)  unless  the  supply  of  housing  can  be 
expanded  to  satisfy  increased  demand  (see  next  section) . The 
amount  of  displacement,  beyond  that  which  would  have  occurred 
even  under  the  existing  zoning,  is  not  known.  However,  if  the 
zoning  does  result  in  increased  housing  cost,  it  is  anticipated 
that  certain  population  groups  will  be  affected  more  seriously 
than  other  groups. 

As  housing  costs  increase  in  San  Francisco  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area,  middle-income  families  with 
children  are  less  likely  to  remain  in  the  City.  Low-income 
households  tend  to  be  more  restricted  in  their  housing  choice 
for  a variety  of  reasons,  including  lack  of  housing  opportu- 
nity, public  transit,  and  social  services  in  suburban  com- 
munities. The  more  mobile  households  in  the  lower-income 
brackets  are  likely  to  leave,  while  the  remaining  households 
must  either  pay  a higher  percentage  of  tneir  income  for  rent, 
seek  public  assistance  of  some  sort,  or  be  forced  to  double 
up.  Any  increase  in  housing  costs  would  also  adversely  affect 
the  elderly  who  are  on  fixed  incomes.  Even  the  elderly  who 
have  paid  off  their  mortgages  may  still  be  affected  if  pro- 
perty taxes  increase  due  to  higher  housing  prices  and  assessed 
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valuations. 


The  households  who  are  best  able  to  keep  up  with  in- 
creasing housing  costs  are  those  in  the  higher  income 
brackets.  Changes  in  San  Francisco's  economic  base  (see 
background  reports  to  Commerce  and  Industry  Element)  attract 
households  employed  in  high-paying  managerial  or  profession- 
al positions.  The  households  employed  in  these  capacities 
who  choose  to  live  in  San  Francisco  tend  to  be  young  and 
single,  living  alone  or  with  another  person,  or  are  married 
couples  without  children.  Both  types  of  households  have  more 
disposable  income  than  the  average  household  to  spend  for 
housing.  As  a result,  these  households  can  outbid  other 
types  of  households  for  the  available  housing,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  rents  and  housing  prices. 

Adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments  could  reduce  the 
amount  of  new  housing  that  can  be  built  and  force  the  single, 
upward ly-mobile  professionals  to  compete  with  families  for  the 
limited  supply  of  housing  within  the  City.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a variety  of  population  groups  (age,  income  levels, 
ethnic  groups,  and  household  types)  within  San  Francisco,  a 
mixture  of  housing  units  and  building  types  at  affordable 
\ prices  and  rents  must  be  provided  to  accommodate  the  various 
housing  needs  and  income  levels.  The  proposed  amendments  tend 
to  further  restrict  the  amount  and  type  of  housing  so  that 
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non-family  households  must  compete  for  family  housing. 

2 

Impact  on  Housing  Supply  and  Demand 

The  effect  the  proposed  amendments  would  have  on  the 
housing  market  depends  on  two  factors/  supply  and  demand. 

Demand  factors  (demographic  trends)  operate  independently  of 
zoning.  The  supply  of  housing,  however,  is  affected  by 
zoning  regulations . Zoning  not  only  determines  the  amount 
of  land  available  for  residential  development,  but  also 
determines  the  number  and  type  of  housing  units  that  can 
legally  be  built  upon  the  land.  What  actually  gets  built 
will  depend  upon  market  conditions,  such  as  available  financ- 
ing, construction  costs,  and  demand  factors.  By  limiting 
what  can  be  built,  zoning  affects  the  availability  and  price 
of  housing  and  thereby  influences  the  demand  side. 

The  number  of  housing  units  that  can  potentially  be  built 
is  determined  by  the  supply  of  land  and  the  zoning.  The  supply 
of  land  is  physically  limited  since  San  Francisco  is  unable  to 

2 

The  figures  in  this  section  are  estimates  based  on  historical 
trends.  If  the  underlying  assumptions  change,  then  the  im- 
pacts will  differ.  These  figures  also  represent  an  attempt 
to  quantify  the  probable  impacts  and  should  not  be  considered 
absolutes  since  there  is  an  undetermined  range  of  error  due 
to  methodology  limitations.  Given  th-se  limitations,  the 
methodology  employed  still  produced  numbers  which  represent 
reasonable  estimates.  Further  refinements  of  these  sigures 
would  not  significantly  change  the  impacts. 
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annex  new  land  or  fill  in  the  Bay.  While  the  proposed  map- 
ping shows  a decrease  in  the  amount  of  residentially-zoned 
land  of  approximately  400  acres,  this  land  was  never  really 
available  for  residential  development,  since  most  of  it  was 
in  some  form  of  public  use.  The  proposed  zoning  also  permits 
new  residential  development  in  the  Industrial  districts  as  a 
conditional  use.  Residential  development  continues  to  be 
permitted  in  Commercial  districts.  Therefore,  under  the  pro- 
posed zoning,  the  entire  city  would  be  available  to  resi- 
dential development  without  a zoning  change.  Most  of  the 
residential  development,  however,  will  likely  be  built  on 
residentially  zoned  land.  With  less  than  450  acres  of  vacant 
land  zoned  for  residential  use  in  1975,  significant  additions 
to  the  housing  supply  must  come  through  increases  in  the 
allowable  density  or  by  expansion  of  residential  development 
into  Commercial  and  Industrial  districts. 

A.  The  Projected  Need  and  Demand  for  Housing 

The  demand  for  housing  in  San  Francisco  is  expected  to 
increase  over  the  next  two  decades.  If  the  proposed  zoning 
is  not  to  have  an  adverse  effect,  it  must  not  prevent  housing 
production  from  keeping  pace  with  housing  needs.  Future 
housing  needs  depend  on; 

(1)  the  rate  of  new  household  formation; 

(2)  the  need  to  replace  dwelling  units  removed  from 
the  housing  stock; 
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(3)  the  need  to  maintain  a vacancy  rate  sufficient 
to  permit  a reasonable  degree  of  mobility  and 
to  prevent  inflationary  price  and  rent  increases 
due  to  demand. 

Although  projections  by  several  governmental  agencies 3 
indicate  that  San  Francisco’s  total  population  will  continue 
its  downward  trend  of  the  past  three  decades  through  the  year 
1990,  the  number  of  households  will  increase  due  to  changes 
in  population  and  household  composition.  These  demographic 
trends  are  a continuation  of  the  '-resent  population  changes 
described  in  Chapter  III.  Using  the  State  Department  of 
Finance's  population  figures  (see  Table  IV-1)  and  assuming 
an  average  household  size  of  2.0  persons,  there  would  be 
approximately  314,000  households  (see  footnote  at  bottom  of 
following  page)  residing  in  San  Francisco  by  the  year  1990, 
providing  there  was  an  adequate  supply  of  housing.  This  re- 
presents the  estimated  demand  by  households  for  housing  in 
1990.  The  demand  for  housing  is  expected  to  increase  approxi- 
mately 5 percent  = over  the  next  12  years.  No 

estimate  of  demand  has  been  made  based  on  income  levels . The 


California  Department  of  Finance  (DoF)  Provisional  Projec- 
tions, Report  77-P-2  (December  30,  1977). 

. Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAG) , Revised  Series  3 
Projections,  March  15,  1978. 
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Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  has  two  estimates , one 
higher  and  one  lower  than  the  State  Department  of  Finance's 
figures.  In  both  cases  ABAG  projects  an  increasing  demand 
for  housing  in  San  Francisco  over  the  next  decade. 


* Important  s Depending  on  the  validity  of  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions the  projected  number  of  households  may  vary.  How- 
ever, it  is  believed  the  numbers  are  reasonable  estimates. 

The  underlying  assumptions  are  based  on  continuation  of 
the  current  demographic  trends  described  in  Chapter  III. 

The  assumptionsare  continued  out-migration  by  certain 
population  groups  so  that  there  is  a net  loss  of  population, 
insufficient  natural  increase  to  off  set  net  out-migration, 
increasing  proportion  of  population  over  65  years  of  age 
and  in  the  number  of  young  adults , increase  in  the  number 
of  individuals  who  prefer  and  can  afford  to  live  alone,  and 
a decline  in  the  number  of  families  with  children  and  fewer 
children  per  family.  While  these  trends  will  be  the  dominate 
population  trends,  certain  ethnic  groups  will  display  demo- 
graphic tendencies,  such  as,  having  more  children  per  family 
than  the  city-wide  average,  or  living  in  extended  family 
situations  so  that  their  average  household  size  is  much 
larger  than  the  city-wide  norm.  New  residents  will  locate 
in  San  Francisco,  but  they  will  not  be  sufficient  to  off- 
set those  who  are  leaving.  There  are  also  important  social 
and  economic  factors  affecting  residential  locational  de- 
cisions, such  as  relative  housing  costs  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area,  or  the  desire  for  increased  living  space 
and  low  density  neighborhoods  typically  found  in  surrounding 
suburban  communities,  or  various  amenities  suitable  to  a 
particular  lifestyle,  which  will  affect  the  number  and  type 
of  households  deciding  to  locate  in  San  Francisco. 

If  the  assumptions  hold  true,  then  the  population  and  house- 
hold figures  are  reasonable  projections.  The  only  way  there 
could  be  significantly  fewer  households  and  a larger  popula- 
tion is  for  the  demographic  trends  to  run  counter  to  the 
above  assumptions.  Whether  there  is  a greater  or  lesser 
number  of  households  than  projected  is  immaterial.  This  is 
a practical  exercise  to  evaluate  the  probable  impacts  of 
adopting  the  proposed  residential  zoning  amendments.  The 
figures  should  not  be  considered  absolute,  but  rather  are  a 
basis  for  discussing  what  would  happen  if  they  are  reasonable, 
or  what  would  happen  if  the  numbers  were  changed  and  under  what 
conditions  would  the  numbers  change. 
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Table  IV-1:  Population  And  Household  Projections  For  The 
Year  1990 


Governmental 

Agency 


Average 

Total  Residential  Household  Number  of 

Population  Population Size Households 


DoF 

ABAG 


654 . 000  627 , 000  2.00  314,000 

643.000  616,000  1.93  319,000 


Footnote:  Figures  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  1,000. 


Source:  State  Department  of  Finance 


Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments , 
Series  3 Projections,  Base  Case  1, 
March  15,  1978 


With  a vacancy  factor  of  4-6  percent,  approximately 
332,800  housing  units  would  be  required  to  meet  San  Francisco's 
housing  needs  during  the  next  12  years.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  15,550  units  over  the  present  supply.  The  number 
of  housing  units  actually  built  must  be  somewhat  higher  in 
order  to  replace  unsound,  dilapidated  structures. 

B.  The  Supply  of  Housing 

Whether  or  not  the  future  demand  can  be  accommodated 
obviously  depends  on  the  availability  of  suitable  housing. 

The  estimated  number  of  housing  units  that  can  legally  be 
built  under  the  proposed  zoning  is  shown  in  Table  IV-2  along 
with  the  number  of  acres  in  each  zoning  district.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  356,337  housing  units  could  be 
legally  built  under  the  proposed  zoning  if  each  lot  was 
developed  to  the  maximum  density  permitted.  Those  figures 
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indicate  that  fev/er  units  could  legally  be  built  under  the 
proposed  zoning  than  could  be  built  under  the  existing  zoning. 
The  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  units  that  could  legally 
be  built  occurred  primarily  in  the  loss  of  future  high 
density  multi-unit  structures.  These  changes  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  number  of  acres  in  each  zoning  classification 
under  the  proposed  amendments  (Table  IV-2)  with  the  existing 
zoning  (see  Table  111-13/  p.92).  Compared  to  1975,  the 
number  of  acres  zoned  for  high  density  residential  develop- 
ment has  decreased  significantly,  while  the  number  of  acres 
zoned  for  single-  and  two-family  structures  has  increased. 

The  most  significant  change  would  be  for  the  highest  density 
residential  development.  The  number  of  units  actually  built 
under  either  ordinance  may  be  less  than  what  is  permitted  due 
to  physical  and  economic  limitations. 

Table  IV-2;  Number  of  Acres  and  Housing  Units 

Permitted  by  Zoning  Classifications 
Under  the  Proposed  Amendments 


Zoning  Number  % Net  Acres  Permitted  # Housing  Units 


District 

Acres 

in  City 

Density 

Permitted 

RH-l(D) 

1720.28 

7.4 

4000 

18,733 

RH-1 

4523.18 

19.6 

2500 

78,811 

RH-1 (S) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RH-2 

2147.49 

9.3 

2/2500 

74/335 

RH-3 

773.51 

3.3 

3/2500 

40,432 

RI1-1 

973.73 

4.2 

800 

53,022 

RM-2 

298.51 

1.3 

600 

21,672 

RM-  3 

187.73 

.8 

400 

20,444 

RM-4 

97.75 

.4 

200 

21/291 
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Table  IV- 2 (cont'd) 


Zoning 

District 

Number 

Acres 

% Net  Acres 
in  City 

Permitted 

Density 

% Housing  Uni 
Permitted 

RC-1 

56.29 

.2 

300 

3,065 

RC-2 

14.59 

.06 

600 

1,059 

RC-3 

12.57 

.05 

400 

1,369 

RC-4 

99.19 

.4 

200 

21,604 

Total 

Residential 

Zoned 

Acres  10,904.87  47.2  356,337 

Total  Net 
Acres  in 

City  23,101.68  100.0 


Source:  Residential  Zoning  Study,  San  Francisco  Department  of 
City  Planning,  December  1577. 

Subtracting  out  the  existing  supply  (317,250)  from  the 
number  of  units  that  could  legally  be  built  under  the  pro- 
posed amendments  (356,337),  the  difference  indicates  that 
almost  40,000  additional  housing  units  could  legally  be  added 
to  the  City's  housing  stock  under  the  proposed  zoning.  Ap- 
proximately 21,000  units  could  be  built  on  presently  undevel- 
oped residentially  zoned  land  and  the  balance  (19,000  units) 
on  presently  developed  land  which,  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, could  be  developed  to  a higher  density.  Based  on  the 
historical  rate  of  construction  since  1970  (see  page  ) , this 
represents  a 20-year  supply  of  buildable  land. 

C.  Effect  on  Housing  Market 

The  effect  the  proposed  zoning  would  have  on  the  housing 
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market  depends  on  whether  a sufficient  number  of  units  can 
legally  be  built  to  meet  the  City's  housing  needs  v/ithout 
creating  demand  pressures  for  higher  prices  and  rents  due  to 
an  articially  restricted  supply  of  housing.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  40,000  more  housing  units  could  be  added 
to  the  City's  housing  stock  in  residentially-zoned  districts 
under  the  proposed  amendments.  The  projected  demand  indicates 
that  approximately  15,550  additional  housing  units  will  be 
required  over  the  next  12  years  to  meet  San  Francisco's  housing 
needs,  without  creating  demand  pressure.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  theoretical  supply  and  the  projected  demand  suggests 
that,  in  terms  of  total  numbers,  an  adequate  supply  of  housing 
can  be  provided  under  the  proposed  amendments.  However,  this 
development  potential  may  not  be  fully  realized  because  some 
sites  may  be  difficult  to  develop,  unsatisfactory  location, 
economic  limitations,  difficulty  of  adding  another  unit  to  an 
existing  structure,  or  the  owner  has  no  desire  to,  or  other 
Code  provisions  preventing  the  permitted  density  to  be 
realized. 

Since  the  proposed  amendments  are  more  restrictive  than 
the  existing  zoning  and  the  demand  for  housing  continues  to 
increase,  the  proposed  regulations  may  intensify  the  pressures 
on  higher  housing  prices  and  rents.  The  cost  of  housing  in 
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in  San  Francisco  will  continue  to  increase  even  if  the  pro- 
posed amendments  ware  not  adopted,  due  to  higher  interest 
rates  and  rising  construction  costs  for  labor  and  materials. 

No  zoning  ordinance  can  effectively  reduce  the  cost  of  these 
important  components . 

No  matter  what  type  of  zoning  ordinance  is  adopted,  the 
private  market  is  not  likely  to  produce  new  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate- income  families  without  subsidies  of  some  sort. 
Older  housing  can  also  filter  downward  to  the  lower-income 
groups.  This  way  housing  becomes  available  to  low-  and 
moderate- income  households  who  cannot  compete  effectively  in 
the  market  place  for  new  housing.  A sufficient  amount  of 
downward  filtering  cannot  take  place  except  in  the  presence  of 
a surplus.  Certain  types  of  older  housing  are  also  in  demand 
by  middle- income  groups.  The  more  restrictive  nature  of  the 
proposed  zoning  encourages  rehabilitation  and  the  demand  by 
middle-income  groups  for  older  housing  limits  the  number  of 
units  that  can  filter  down  to  lower-income  groups.  The  pro- 
posed zoning  may  also  place  increased  pressure  on  the  existing 
supply  of  low-  and  moderate 'income  housing,  as  households  with 
higher  incomes  are  forced  to  compete  for  the  existing  stock, 
thereby  bidding  up  the  rent  and  price  of  housing. 

The  proposed  zoning  will  also  affect  the  type  of  housing 
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that  can  be  built « The  proposed  zoning  favors  the  construc- 
tion of  one,  two,  and  three-family  structures  by  reducing  the 
permitted  density  in  many  neighborhoods . Compared  to  1975, 
the  number  of  acres  zoned  for  high  density  residential  develop- 
ment will  decrease  and  the  number  of  acres  zoned  for  single- 
and  two-family  structures  will  increase. 

Impacts  Where  Minimal  Or  Mo  Change  Is  Expected 

A.  Seismic/Geologic  Hazards 

Areas  subject  to  liquefaction,  subsidence,  landsliding, 
and  intensive  groundshaking  present  various  degrees  of  risk  to 
residential  structures  and  life  safety.  Additional  construc- 
tion in  these  areas  would  obviously  increase  the  number  of 
buildings  and  people  exposed  to  seismic/geologic  hazards. 
Adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments  would  reduce  the  permitted 
density  in  many  neighborhoods  where  geologic  hazards  are 
present.  However,  projects  of  four  or  less  units  will  not  be 
required  under  the  environmental  review  process  to  have  a 
soils  report  prepared  even  when  located  in  a Special  Geologic 
Study  Area.  By  not  compensating  for  the  seismic/geologic 
hazards  associated  with  the  site,  small  projects  may  present 
an  increased  risk  to  the  life  safety  and  building  damage. 

Small  wood-frame  structures,  however,  are  generally  resilient 
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and  considered  relatively  safe.1 

Besides  presenting  a risk  to  new  construction,  seismic/ 
geologic  hazards  present  similar  risks  to  existing  develop- 
ment. Fortunately,  most  of  the  City  is  developed  with  wood- 
frame  residential  structures.  Approximately  1400  unreinforced 
masonry  residential  buildings  do  exist  within  San  Francisco 
and  are  considered  hazardous.  Since  buildings  with  unrein- 
forced masonry  construction  have  shown  a poor  record  of  per- 
formance in  past  earthquakes,  they  should  be  replaced  through 
voluntary  demolition  and  rebuilt  to  their  existing  density, 
or  when  feasible,  structurally  reinforced.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments would  allow  for  voluntary  demolition  and  replacement. 

B.  Plant  and  Animal  Communities 

The  urban  nature  of  San  Francisco  is  the  dominant 
ecological  factor  governing  the  occurrence  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal communities  within  the  City.  As  a result  of  its  built- 
up  nature,  most  of  San  Francisco's  vegetation  consists  of 
cultivated  landscaping  rather  than  native  plant  species.  Some 
native  vegetation  does  exist  on  a few  of  the  remaining  un- 
developed sites  within  the  City.  Unless  these  sites  are  pro- 
tected from  development,  part  of  the  native  plant  community 

1 Community  Safety  Element  - A Proposal  for  Citizen  Review, 

San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  July  1974,  p.  18. 
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may  be  lost  as  a result  of  new  construction.  Additions  to 
existing  buildings  or  redevelopment  of  already  developed 
sites  would  not  significantly  affect  the  native  plant  commu- 
nity. 

Remnants  of  the  native,  small  animal  community  exist  on 
scattered  park  and  vacant  lot  sites.  Development  of  the 
vacant  parcels  would  reduce  the  amount  of  open  space  avail- 
able to  the  small  animal  community.  Since  development  could 
have  occurred  under  the  existing  Planning  Code,  adoption  of 
the  proposed  amendments  would  not  create  any  additional  ad- 
verse impacts.  In  fact,  by  requiring  larger  rear  yards  and 
landscaping  for  front  set-back  areas,  the  proposed  zoning  may 
help  improve  the  existing  habitat  for  the  small  animal  com- 
munity. 

C.  Open  Space 

The  proposed  zoning  will  increase  the  amount  of  open 
space  required  in  nev;  development  through  larger  rear  yards 
and  expanded  usable  open  space  provisions.  Larger  rear  yards 
will  help  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  block  interior,  while 
usable  open  space  must  be  directly  available  to  each  dwelling 
unit  in  the  form  of  rear  yards,  roof  decks,  balconies,  and 
interior  courtyards.  Rear  yard  requirements  would  increase 
from  25  percent  to  45  percent  of  lot  depth  for  most  resi- 
dential districts,  thereby  reducing  the  possibility  that  new 
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development  will  encroach  upon  the  established  open  space 
pattern  created  by  the  rear  yards  or  restrict  the  views  and 
sunlight  of  adjacent  properties.  Table  II-l  on  p.  shows 
the  minimum  amount  of  usable  open  space  required  per  unit. 

Under  both  the  existing  Planning  Code  and  the  proposed 
amendments,  privately  owned  vacant  parcels  zoned  for  resi- 
dential use  will  continue  to  be  developed.  Therefore,  no 
change  is  expected  in  the  amount  of  open  space  actually 
available  to  the  public  as  a result  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. However,  approximately  465.21  acres  of  privately- 
owned  residentially-zoned  land  was  vacant  in  1976.  Any 
development  on  these  remaining  vacant  parcels  would  effec- 
tively decrease  the  amount  of  open  space  nov;  available.  If 
City  residents  desire  to  preserve  the  remaining  open  space, 
the  financial  resources  must  be  found  for  its  purchase. 
Otherwise,  the  remaining  vacant  parcels  will  eventually  be 
lost  to  development.  A few  sites  have  been  or  are  designated 
for  purchase  by  the  City  under  its  Open  Space  Acquisition 
Program. 

D.  Archeological  Historical  And  Cultural  Resources 

Neither  the  proposed  amendments,  nor  the  existing  Plan- 
ning Code  would  prevent  the  demolition  of  buildings  listed  in 
Here  Today  or  included  in  the  Department  of  City  Planning's 
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1976  Architectural  Inventory,  Although  Article  10  of  the  City 
Planning  Code  currently  provides  some  protection  for  officially 
designated  Landmarks,  it  has  no  control  over  other  structures. 

The  proposed  amendments,  however,  do  discourage  demolition  by 
reducing  the  permitted  density  to  the  prevailing  land  use,  and 
thereby  encourage  the  retention  and  upgrading  of  such  structures. 
The  environmental  review  process  evaluate  their  retention  as  a 
possible  attenative. 

E.  Energy  Impacts 

While  the  theoretical  limit  for  residential  energy  con- 
sumption would  be  lower  under  the  proposed  zoning  as  a result 
of  the  reduced  density,  residential  energy  consumption  will 
continue  to  increase  as  more  housing  units  are  built.  Better 
insulation  in  both  new  construction  and  existing  buildings  will 
help  moderate  the  demand  for  energy  as  more  housing  units  are 
built.  The  proposed  zoning,  however,  does  not  require  that  in- 
sulation be  included  in  n ew  residential  construction  or  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  older  housing  units.  Therefore,  during  their 
effective  lifetime,  the  proposed  amendments  will  not  significantly 
affect  the  residential  demand  for  energy. 

Energy  consumption  for  transportation  may  increase  depend- 
ing on  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  zoning  forces  people  to 
live  outside  San  Francisco  and  commute  to  the  city  for  work . 

A more  dispersed  development  pattern  in  the  metropolitan  area 
will  also  require  more  energy  for  all  trip-generating  activities. 
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The  Residential  Zoning  Study  makes  more  land  available  to  mixed 
use  development,  so  that  more  people  can  live  in  proximity  to 
their  place  of  employment,  thereby  reducing  energy  consumption 
for  transportation.  San  Francisco  residents  are  also  more 
likely  to  use  energy-saving  public  transit  instead  of  their 
private  automobiles  for  their  local  transportation  needs. 

Some  people  who  are  interested  in  adding  energy  collecting 
devices  to  existing  and  new  dwellings  have  indicated  that  the 
increased  set-back  and  rear  yard  requirements  could  make  such 
additions  infeasible. 

F.  noise  Generation 

Transportation  and  construction  will  be  the  major  genera- 
tors of  noise . According  to  the  Transportation  Moise  Section 
of  the  City's  Comprehensive  Plan,  "ground  transportation 
noises  from  trucks,  buses,  motorcycles,  and  poorly  muffled 
automobiles  predominate  over  other  types  of  noises  as  the  most 
presistent  cause  for  complaint".  No  zoning  ordinance  can 
control  the  generation  of  noise  from  a moving  source,  but 
zoning  can  control  fixed  noise  sources  through  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  land  uses.  Interior  noise  levels  in  individual 
housing  units  from  exterior  sources  can  be  minimized  through 
proper  design  and  adequate  insulation.  Residential  development 
can  be  oriented  away  from  freeways  and  major  throughfares  and 
neighborhoods  can  be  designed  to  reduce  through  traffic. 
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Hoise  from  new  construction  is  temporary  and  can  be  proper- 
ly controlled  through  the  city's  noise  ordinance. 

G.  Sewage  And  Solid  Waste  Production 

The  people,  businesses,  and  industry  in  San  Francisco 
generate  more  than  100  mgd  of  sewage  each  day.  During  most 
rainy  periods,  the  combined  125  mgd  design  capacity  of  the 
city's  three  treatment  plants  is  exceeded.  As  a result,  the 
untreated  wastewater,  containing  bacteria,  grease,  and  human 
wastes,  is  discharged  directly  into  the  Bay  or  Ocean.  These 
over-flows  occur  approximately  80  ti-es  per  year  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  adverse  water  quality  conditions,  which  render 
the  beach  areas  of  the  city  unfit  for  human  water  contact 
activities  during  most  of  the  winter  months.  When  the  over- 
flows occur.  Federal  Water  Quality  standards  are  exceeded.  As 
a result  of  the  proposed  zoning  limiting  the  ultimate  density, 
less  sewage  t70uld  be  generated  by  residential  uses  than  would 
be  generated  under  the  existing  zoning. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  have  a similar  effect  on 
the  amount  of  solid  waste  that  can  ultimately  be  produced.  By 
assuming  2.5  pounds  of  solid  waste  per  person,  per  day,  an 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  maximum  amount  of  solid  waste  that 
would  be  produced. 

All  Solid  waste  generated  by  San  Francisco  residents  is 
currently  disposed  of  at  the  city's  landfill  site  in  Mountain 
View,  Santa  Clara  County.  At  present  544  acres  are  available 
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for  fill,  with  the  possibility  of  adding  another  150  acres.  At 
the  present  rate  of  solid  waste  generation,  the  Mountain  View 
facility,  even  if  expended,  is  expected  to  be  operative  for 
another  5 years  until  1983.  A new  landfill  site  will  have  to 
be  found  by  that  date.  Since  residential  development  will 
continue  to  occur,  the  proposed  zoning  will  have  no  effect  on 
extending  the  lifetime  of  the  Mountain  View  facility. 

Effect  On  Region 

The  effect  on  the  region  would  be  to  encourage  more  house- 
holds to  locate  in  surrounding  communities,  with  possible  in- 
creases in  regional  transportation  demands  and  air  pollution. 

A.  Transportation 

Since  the  proposed  zoning  would  reduce  the  density  of 
many  residential  neighborhoods  in  San  Francisco,  traffic  and 
parking  problems  for  these  neighborhoods  would  not  be  intensi- 
fied. The  reduction  in  density  would  help  maintain  the 
present  parking  and  traffic  situation  in  San  ^rancisco  neicrh- 
borhoods.  The  proposed  zoning,  however,  would  not  alleviate 
the  present  parking  and  traffic  nroblems  faced  by  some 
neiahbor hoods . 

Reducing  the  number  of  people  that  could  potentially  live 
in  San  Francisco  may  increase  the  number  of  commuters  coming 
into  the  city  to  work,  placing  greater  demands  on  local  streets 
and  highways  and  regional  public  transit  facilities. 
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B.  Air  Quality 

If  the  population  that  could  be  accommodated  under  the 
proposed  zoning  is  forced  to  find  housing  outside  San  Francisco 
and  must  commute  into  the  City  for  work,  then  the  potential 
exists  for  a deterioration  of  the  present  air  quality  within  the 
Bay  Area.  The  extent  of  the  deterioration  would  depend  on  the 
number  of  people  who  located  in  surrounding  communities  who 
otherwise  would  have  lived  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  increases  automobile  usage,  both  for  commuting  and 
other  purposes . 


AIR  POLLUTANT  EMISSION  FACTORS 

Sulfur-  Carbon  Hydro-  Nitroger 
Particulates  oxides  Monoxide  Carbons  oxides 


Light-Duty 

Vehicles  (g./mi.)2  1.8  0.43  0.31 

Heavy-Duty, 

Diesel  Powered 

Vehicles  (g./mi) J 1.2  2.4  20.4  3.4  34 


The  Regional  Air  Quality  Maintenance  Plan  being  prepared 
by  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  recommends  compact 
growth  and  improving  the  balance  of  jobs  and  housing  in  juris- 
dictions throughout  the  region  as  a means  of  decreasing  auto 
emissions.  To  deduce  auto  dependency  the  Plan  seeks  to  shift 
the  location  of  population  growth  from  outlying  suburbs  back  to 
city  centers. 
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cnAPTER  V 


PROBABLE  ADVERSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  WHICH 
CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED  IF  THE  PROPOSAL  IS  IMPLEMENTED 

The  anticipated  adverse  effects  are  related  to  the  avail- 
ability and  cost  of  housing  in  San  Francisco,  the  Dossible  dis- 
placement of  certain  types  of  households,  and  some  additional 
increase  in  the  demand  on  regional  transportation  and  air 
quality  than  would  otherwise  be  expected  under  the  existing 
zoning . 

The  proposed  amendments  would  reduce  the  allowable  density 
in  many  neighborhoods,  so  that,  approximately  180,000  estimated 
fewer  housing  units  could  legally  be  built  in  San  Francisco. 

As  a result  the  demand  for  housing  in  certain  neighborhoods  may 
not  be  accommodated.  Prices  and  rents  may  be  bid  upward  as  a 
result  of  limited  supply  in  some  neighborhoods.  If  programs  to 
make  the  provision  of  new  housing  in  underutilized  commercial 
and  industrial  districts  feasible  are  not  implemented,  and  pro- 
spective residents  are  unable  to  find  suitable  housing  in  San 
Francisco,  they  may  look  outside  the  city  for  housing.  In  terms 
of  projected  demand,  the  proposed  amendments  would  permit  a suf- 
ficient number  of  new  housing  units  to  be  built.  The  demand, 
however,  includes  only  the  total  number  of  households  and  is  not 
broken  out  by  type  or  income  level . 

If  housing  prices  and  rents  are  forced  higher  than  v/ould 
normally  be  expected,  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments  may 
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displace  low-  and  moderate-income  and  elderly  households. 

Households,  both  current  and  prospective,  that  are  forced 
to  seek  housing  outside  Gan  Francisco  but  still  commute  into 
the  city,  v/ill  place  additional  demands  on  the  regional  trans- 
portation system.  If  automobile  usage  also  increases,  the 
present  air  quality  in  the  region  may  be  adversely  effected. 
Adequate  data  is  not  available  to  assess  what  the  probable 
income  in  air  oollution  may  be,  if  any. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Reoomnended  j litigation  ileasures  To  Minimize  The  Inpact 
Mitigation  of  Impacts  to  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Households 

Low  and  moderate  income  housing  is  provided  through  two  principal 
means,  filtering  and  public  subsidy.  By  reducing  the  number  of  new 
units  that  may  be  built,  fewer  existing  housing  units  will  become 
available  to  filter  down  as  housing  for  low-and  moderate-income  households. 
Therefore,  unless  a surplus  of  market  rate  housing  can  be  built  the 
proposed  zoning  will  exacerbate  the  present  lack  of  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  households.  Ileasures  to  increase  the  supply  of  build- 
able  land  zoned  for  residential  development  are  discussed  in  the 
following  section. 

Regardless  of  what  zoning  policy  is  adopted,  it  is  not  feasible 
for  the  private  market  to  build  new  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
households  without  some  sort  of  public  subsidy.  Programs  of  the 
Housing  Authority,  Redevelopment  Agency  and  private  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corporations  (HDC) , such  as,  the  Mission  Housing  Development 
Corporation  and  Bay  View  Hunters  Point  Housing  Development  Corporation, 
are  established  for  the  purpose  of  developing  low^-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  However,  even  if  these  programs  were  adequately  financed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income  households,  they  must  still  conform 
to  the  development  and  density  standards  of  the  proposed  amendments. 
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This  my  raise  the  cost  of  construction  and  affect  their  ability  to 
build  low-  and  moderate- income  housing.  Special  variances , conditional 
uses,  or  density  bonuses  should  be  explored  to  help  minimize  these 
affects.  The  City  should  continue  at  the  state  and  federal  level  to  lobby 
for  increased  funding  for  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

Measures  'Jo  Compensate  For  The  Reduction  In  Permitted  Densities  In 

Residential  Districts. 

In  order  to  meet  the  city’s  housing  needs  public  policy  must  ensure 
that  land  use  controls  will  permit  an  adequate  supply  of  housing  to  be 
built.  Although  much  of  the  city  has  been  down-zoned,  projections  in 
Chapter  IV  indicate  that  the  proposed  zoning  would  permit  a sufficient 
number  of  units  to  be  built  to  accommodate  the  expected  number  of 
households  within  residenially  zoned  areas.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  various  economic  and  physical  limitations  would  allow  all  property 
to  be  fully  developed,  or  that  individual  household  needs  would  be 
perfectly  matched  with  the  available  supply  of  housing.  Therefore, 
appropriate  measures  must  still  be  explored  to  ensure  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  housing  is  produced. 

Demographic  trends  indicrte  that  the  elderly  population  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.  TO  help  meet  the  elderly's  housing  needs  the 
proposed  zoning  amendments  allow  a density  double  that  normally  permitted 
in  a given  residential  district.  The  housing,  however,  must  be 
designed  for  and  used  exclusively  by  the  elderly.  This  provision 
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also  applies  to  housing  designed  for  the  physically  handicapped  and 
provides  an  economic  incentive  to  build  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

Although  the  proposed  zoning  reduces  the  density  in  many  neigh- 
borhoods, the  proposed  text  provisions  would  allow,  for  the  first 
time,  new  residential  development  in  Industrial  districts  through 
the  conditional  use  process,  while  granting  automatic  conditional  use 
status  to  existing  dwellings  in  Industrial  districts.  The  proposed 
zoning  also  enourages  the  development  of  housing  in  some  commercial 
areas  through  the  mapping  of  the  Residential  Commercial  (RC)  Combined 
districts.  Residential  development  has  always  been  allowed  in  all 
Commercial  districts,  under  the  proposed  amendments  residential 
development  in  Commercial  and  Industrial  zoning  districts  is  permitted 
at  a density  ratio  not  exceeding  the  number  of  dwelling  units  permitted 
in  the  nearest  R district.  However,  the  density  ratio  shall  be  no  less 
than  RM-1  for  C-l,  C-2,  M-l  and  M-2  Districts,  and  no  less  than  FM-4 
density  for  C-3  or  C-M  districts.  For  the  first  time  since  adoption 
of  the  1921  Zoning  Ordinance,  the  Planning  Code  would  permit  the 
development  of  housing  in  all  areas  of  the  city.  While  the  proposed 
zoning  permits  neighborhood  serving  commercial  uses  to  remain  in 
tesidentially  zoned  areas,  a number  of  nonconforming  commercial  and 
industrial  uses  must  still  be  terminated  in  1980  and  these  sites  will 
become  opportunities  for  new  housing.  Table  VI-1  shows  the  nurber  of 
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units  by  zoning  district  that  could  be  built  on  such  parcels.  A 
total  of  approximately  1369  units  could  be  built  under  the  proposed 
zoning.  Many  of  these  are  large  sites  and  perhaps  may  be  permitted 
a greater  density  where  appropriate  through  reclassification  or 
planned  unit  development.  If  greater  density  is  not  allowed,  the 
nonconforming  use  sites  would  provide  an  insignificant  addition  to  the 
housing  stock. 

Several  alternatives  for  increasing  the  amount  of  land  zoned 
for  residential  development  have  also  been  discussed  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  reduction  in  allowable  densities  within  many  neighborhoods. 
One  possibility  is  to  amend  the  proposed  mapping  to  increase  the  density 
in  areas  where  appropriate.  The  proposed  mapping  is  currently  being 
amended  and  some  upzoning  is  being  done  where  requested.  The  granting 
of  certain  requests  provided  a gain  of  5,766  housing  units  that  could 
be  built  throughtout  the  city.  Further  upzoning  could  be  considered 
for  sites  having  good  access  and  located  in  such  a manner  that  develop- 
ment designed  requirements  for  yards,  setbacks  and  building  form  would 
result  in  a compatible  and  desirable  addition  ro  the  existing  neighborhood 

Table  VI-1:  Total  Housing  Units  Permitted  on  NCU  Sites 


RH-l(D) 

0 

RM-1 

284 

PC-1 

203 

PH-1 

29 

RM-2 

100 

RC-2 

10 

RH-2 

242 

RM-3 

38 

RC-3 

23 

RH-3 

298 

PM-4 

77 

PC-4 

65 

Total 

569 

499 

301 

Footnote:  PC  districts  would  not  require  NCU's  to  be  terminated. 
Source:  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning. 
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Conversion  cf  vacant  oorrmercial  a d Industrial  zoned  land  to 


residential  zoning  would  increase  the  amount  of  land  area  exclusively 
devoted  to  housing  and  other  uses  permitted  in  residential  districts. 
Mixed  zoning  is  also  being  considered  for  the  South  of  Market  Area 
and  other  Industrial  districts  Table  VI-2  shews  the  amount  of 
comnercial  and  industrial  zoned  land  and  the  estimated  nutter  of  units 
that  could  be  built  at  various  densities.  If  all  vacant  ccmercial  and 
industrial  zoned  land  were  developed  to  the  highest  residential 
density  (RM-4) , it  would  more  than  make  up  for  the  reduction  in  density 
elsewhere  under  the  proposed  zoning.  If  developed  at  an  RM-1  density, 
about  57,000  additional  units  could  be  built. 

Table  VI-2:  Number  Housing  Units  That  Could  be  Built 
On  Commercial  And  Industrial  Zoned  Land  Recorded  a9 
Vacant  in  1970 


Zoning 

District 

Vacant 

Acreage 

# of  Units  at 

RM-1  Density 

# of  Units  at 
RM-4  Density 

C-l 

4.23 

230 

921 

C-2 

49.29 

2,683 

10,735 

C-3-G 

.79 

43 

172 

C-3-0 

3.59 

195 

781 

C-3-R 

1.08 

58 

235 

C-3-S 

2.65 

144 

577 

CM 

7.05 

383 

1,535 

M-l 

170.36 

9,276 

37,104 

M-2 

803.78 

43,765 

175,063 

Total 

1,042.82 

56,777 

227,123 

Source : San 

Francisco  Land  Use 

Tabulations  For  1970, 

, Department  of 

City  Planning,  June  1973 
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It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  all  vacant  commercial  and  indus- 


trial land  could  be  converted  to  residential  use.  First,  approximately 
75  percent  is  zoned  M-2  which  indicates  that  nearby  heavy  industrial  use 
may  create  nuisance  problems  and  detract  from  the  livability  of  the  new 
residential  environment.  Second,  there  are  a number  of  other  problems 
in  developing  an  attractive  residential  environment  in  industrial  areas, 
such  as,  poor  image  making  it  difficult  to  market,  lack  of  public  ser- 
vices, public  safety,  and  amenities.  Solutions  to  these  problems  would 
require  a large  developer  and  a concentrated  effort  by  the  city  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  necessary  amenities  and  public  utilities  and  services. 
Third,  one  must  consider  the  need  by  business  and  industry  for  additional 
space.  "Virtually  all  San  Francisco's  industries...  are  handicapped  by 
lack  of  floor  space  and  land  for  expansion."  * 

Specific  areas  that  could  be  converted  should  be  delineated  as  part 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  zoning  study  to  be  commended  shortly  by 
the  Department  of  City  Planning  to  avoid  unnecessary  conflicts  and 
competition  for  limited  land  resources. 

A final  alternative  for  increasing  the  supply  of  buildable  land 
zoned  for  residential  development  is  to  use  surplus  city  land.  This 
would  be  on  an  individual  basis  as  the  sites  become  available  and  would 
provide  only  a minimal  amount  of  housing. 

* Industrial  Trends,  Background  Report  to  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Element,  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  May  1975,  p.64. 
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Other  suggestions  for  keeping  down  prices  and  rents  include  passage 
of  a rent  control  ordinance  and  implementation  of  a real  estate  trams fer 
tax.  These  two  alternatives,  however,  are  not  zoning  decisions  and  have 
certain  implications  which  require  further  public  discussion.  Until  the 
implementing  of  such  controls  or  taxes  are  made  city  policy,  those 
alternatives  should  not  be  considered  actual  mitigation  measures. 

Seismic/Geologic 

r The  most  appropriate  method  for  dealing  with  seismic/geologic 

hazards  is  to  ensure  that  new  residential  development  is  properly  designed 
for  the  site.  Existing  city  policy  presen1  y requires  site-specific 
geologic  or  soil  investigations  and  compensating  structural  design  based 
on  the  findings,  for  all  new  structures  located  in  the  Special  Geologic 
Study  Areas  identified  on  Map  III-l,  P-4..  This  policy  is  implemented 
primarily  through  the  environmental  review  process.  New  residential 
development  projects  with  four  or  more  units  must  submit  a soil  report 
along  with  a signed  commitment  by  the  project  sponsor  indicating  that  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report  will  be  followed.  The  soil 
reports  are  then  reviewed  along  with  the  building  plans  by  licensed 
engineers  in  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection.  This  procedure  should 
be  required  for  the  approval  of  all  building  applications  for  new  resi- 
dential construction  regardless  of  size  if  they  are  proposed  in  a 
Special  Geologic  Study  Area.  As  refinements  continue  to  be  made  in  the 
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Building  Code  seismic/geologic  hazards  will  present  less  and  less  of 
a risk  to  residential  structures  and  the  building's  occupants. 

To  deal  with  existing  residential  buildings  a recent  addition  to 
the  proposed  ordinance  would  permit  unreinforced  masonry  residential 
structures  to  be  voluntarily  demolished  and  rebuilt  to  the  same  density, 
but  under  the  most  current  seismic  requirements  of  the  Building  Code. 

This  provision  would  encourage,  or  at  least  eliminate  one  obstacle  that 
now  stands  in  the  way  of  removing  hazardous  residential  structures  and 
replacing  them  with  structurally  sound  buildings.  Fortunately,  the 
unreinforced  masonry  buildings  are  the  only  ones  considered  hazardous. 
Other  types  of  residential  buildings,  even  though  they  are  located  in 
Special  Geologic  Study  Areas,  are  considered  relatively  safe. 

Plants  and  Animals 

The  policies  contained  in  the  Environmental  Protection  Element  are 
intended  to  help  protect  San  Francisco's  plant  and  animal  life.  The 
environmental  review  process  also  gives  special  attention  to  any  projects 
requiring  removal  of  significant  vegetation.  While  residential  develop- 
ment proposals  are  subject  to  the  above  policies  and  environmental  review 
process,  adequate  controls,  outside  of  purchasing  the  site,  are  lacking. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  not  change  this  situation,  except  to  reduce 
the  density  and  building  envelope  for  some  areas.  Vacant  parcels, 
however,  would  continue  to  be  developed,  reducing  the  habitat  available 
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to  the  native  plant  and  small  animal  communities  in  San  Francisco.  The 
only  effective  way  to  preserve  the  limited  amount  of  habitat  provided 
by  undeveloped  parcels  is  to  purchase  the  sites. 

Open  Space 

The  amount  of  vacant  land  remaining  in  San  Francisco  represents 
approximately  eight  per  cent  of  the  city's  net  land  area.  The  proposed 
zoning  may  limit  how  a particular  site  is  developed,  but  it  cannot 
prohibit  development  entirely.  Legal  requirements  regarding  property 
rights  prevent  any  zoning  ordinance  from  effectively  taking  private 
property  by  restricting  all  development  on  the  property.  In  order  to 
preserve  vacant  land  it  must  be  purchased  by  the  city.  The  city  of 
San  Francisco  under  its  Open  Space  Acquisition  Program  is  currently  in 
the  process  of  purchasing  a number  of  vacant  parcels.  As  of  the  1977-78 
program  year,  approximately  22.28  acres  of  residentially  zoned  vacant 
land  has  been  or  is  designated  for  purchase  by  the  city.  This  will 
expand  the  amount  of  open  space  available  to  the  public.  Additional 
purchases  are  also  planned  for  future  program  years.  Some  possible  sites 
are  indicated  in  the  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan. 

Archeological,  Historical,  and  Cultural  Resources 

The  proposed  zoning  would  not  prevent  the  demolition  of  architec- 
tural or  historically  significant  buildings,  but  it  does  discourage 
demolition  by  reducing  the  allowable  density  to  the  existing  land  use. 
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Since  the  proposed  zoning  tends  to  encourage  rehabilitation,  such 
buildings  as  are  listed  in  Here  Today  or  included  in  the  Department  of 
City  Planning's  1976  Architectural  Inventory  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  retained  and  renovated  rather  than  demolished  and  replaced  by  new 
development.  During  the  environmental  review  process,  cases  of  histori- 
cal interest  are  referred  to  the  Office  of  Environmental  Review  within 
the  Department  of  City  Planning,  as  they  are  subject  to  Environmental 
Evaluation  under  Chapter  31  of  the  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code. 

The  San  Francisco  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board  reviews  buildings 
for  possible  landnuirk  designation  or  inclusion  in  a historic  district. 

Energy  Consumption 

San  Francisco  Building  Code  requirements  and  California  energy 
conservation  standards  for  maximum  allowable  heat  loss  in  new  residen- 
tial construction  will  help  moderate  residential  energy  consumption. 

Also,  Planning  Code  procedures  and  exemptions  designed  to  encourage 
active  and  passive  solar  systems  on  residential  structures  should  be 
considered.  Locating  more  housing  in  San  Francisco  and  permitting  some 
mixed  uses  by  allowing  housing  in  the  Industrial  zones  will  moderate  the 
amount  of  energy  required  for  home-to-work  trips.  Effectuation  of  the 
compact  development  proposal  in  the  Regional  Environmental  Management 
Plan  would  also  help  moderate  the  amount  of  energy  required  for 
transportation  purposes  within  the  region. 
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Noise 


The  San  Francisco  Noise  Ordinance  regulates  permissible  noise 
generation  by  construction,  waste  disposal  services,  motor  vehicles  off 
the  public  streets,  stationary  machinery  or  equipment,  powered  model 
vehicles,  and  noise  from  adjacent  units  of  .'ultiple- family  residential 
buildings. 

California  noise  insulation  standards,  which  were  incorporated  into 
Title  25,  Chapter  I,  of  the  California  Administrative  Code,  22  August 
1974,  apply  to  new  apartment  houses  and  dwellings  other  than  detached, 
one- family  dwellings.  These  standards  provide  that  exterior  noise  shall 
not  result  in  interior  noise  levels  that  exceed  am  amnual  Community  Noise 
Level  (CNEL)  of  the  45  decibels  with  all  doors  and  windows  closed. 
Whenever  a structure  is  proposed  to  be  within  an  exterior  amnual  CNEL 
zone  of  60  decibels,  an  accoustical  analysis  report  must  be  submitted 
showing  how  the  45  CNEL  interior  noise  standard  will  be  achieved. 

Through  its  project  review  function,  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
can  suggest  design  changes  in  proposed  developments  to  achieve  noise 
objectives.  Thoughtful  placement  of  structures  on  building  sites  so  as 
to  minimize  noise  impact  may  include  such  measures  as  deep  set-backs, 
orienting  the  narrow  dimension  toward  the  noise,  taking  advantage  of  the 
shielding  effect  of  other  buildings,  and  erecting  earth  or  masonry 
barriers  on  the  site.  Room  layouts  that  place  those  functions  least 
disrupted  by  noise  closest  to  the  noise  may  be  just  as  effective  as  an 
insulated  wall  or  a wall  with  no  openings. 
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HUD  (Circular  1390.2,  4 August  1971,  as  amended  1 September  1971) 


provided  for  the  noise  standards  indicated  in  Table  VI -3. 


Table  VI -3:  External  Nwise  Exposure  Standards  For  the  Construction  Sites 


ACCEPTABLE 


Does  not  exceed  45  dB (A)  more  than  30 
minutes  per  24  hours 


DISCRETIONARY  — Does  not  exceed  65  dB(A)  more  than  8 

NORMALLY  UNACCEPTABLE  hours  per  24  hours 

(Approvals  require  nose  atternation  measures) 


Exceeds  65  dB (A)  8 hours  per  24  hours 
Loud  repetitive  sounds  on  site 

UNACCEPTABLE  Exceeds  80  dB(A)  60  minutes  per  24  hours 

Exceeds  75  dB (A)  8 hours  per  24  hours 


(Exceptions  are  strongly  discouraged  and 
require  an  environmental  impact  statement) 


Definition  of  noise  terms: 

Decibel  (db) : A physical  logarithmic  unit  of  loudness.  Sound  waves 
traveling  outward  from  the  source  exert  a force  known 
as  the  sound  pressure  level  (commonly  called  sound 
level),  measure  in  decibels. 

dB (A) : Decibel  corrected  for  the  variation  in  frequency  responses 

to  the  typical  human  ear  at  commonly  encountered  noise 
levels. 

Ldn:  A noise  measurement  based  on  human  reaction  to  the 

cumulative  exposure  to  noise  over  a 24-hour  period 
and  taking  into  account  the  greater  annoyance  value 
of  nighttime  noises. 

CNEL:  Community  Noise  Equivalent  Levels,  similar  to  Ldn,  but 

takes  into  account  seasonal  variations  in  outdoor 
conditions  that  would  significantly  affect  noise  levels. 
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Sewage  And  Solid  Waste 


The  proposed  amendments  would  limit  the  number  of  households  that 
could  generate  sewage  and  solid  waste  in  San  Francisco.  The  city  is 
also  in  the  process  of  upgrading  their  sewage  treatment  system.  The 
Wastewater  Management  Master  Plan  is  a series  of  interrelated  sewage 
projects  which  have  been  designed  to  bring  the  City  into  compliance 
with  existing  and  foreseeable  regulatory  agency  standards  for  dry-  and 
wet-weather  effluent  discharges.  The  Wastewater  Master  Plan  has  been 
designed  to  (1)  increase  and  upgrade  the  City's  dry-weather  treatment 
capacity  to  accomplish  secondary  treatment;  (2)  provide  storage  for 
wet-weather  flows  which,  during  storm  condi tons,  exceed  the  system's 
capacity;  and  (3)  use  a computer-operated,  automatic  control  system  to 
maximize  use  of  the  system's  storage,  transport  and  treatment  facilities. 

Urban  Design/Neighborhood  Character 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  residential  zoning  controls  is  to  make 
new  development  more  compatible  with  the  character,  scale,  and  density 
of  existing  neighborhoods  and  residential  development.  By  downzoning 
to  existing  land  use,  the  proposed  zoning  would  discourage  the  demoli- 
tion of  existing  buildings  and  the  construction  of  higher  density, 
out-of-scale  buildings  that  have  been  disruptive  of  neighborhood 
character.  The  proposed  zoning  would  reduce  the  building  envelope 
through  larger  rear  yards,  more  usable  open  space,  and  front  set-back 
requirements.  Facade  eon t_.ro  1 s in  RM-1  and  RM-2  districts  would  also 
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help  moderate  the  scale  and  appearance  of  new  buildings.  Review  of 
building  heights  proposed  for  more  than  40  feet  would  further  ensure 
that  new  buildings  would  be  more  compatible  in  terms  of  scale  and 
character  than  these  allowed  under  existing  code  provisions. 

Air  Quality 

Air  quality  decisions  made  by  one  community  generally  affect  other 
communities,  since  air  pollution  does  not  respect  political  boundaries. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a regional  approach  to  air  pollution 
problems.  The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAG)  is  responsible 
for  developing  an  Environmental  Management  Plan  which  will  address  alter- 
natives for  dealing  with  air  pollution  problems  in  the  Bay  Area.  The 
plan  emphasizes  compact  growth  and  a better  balance  between  jobs  and 
housing  in  order  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  long  distance  commuting. 

This  does  not  imply  that  higher  density  communities  within  the  metropoli- 
tan area  accommodate  even  higher  density  development.  Instead,  low 
density  suburban  communities  are  encouraged  to  adopt  development  patterns 
more  characteristic  of  the  more  compact  communities. 

Transportation 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Transportation  Element  to  encourage  the  use 
of  public  transit  and  reduce  the  dependence  on  the  private  automobile  for 
transportation.  improvements  in  local  public  transit  may  allow  reduced 
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parking  requirements,  thus  lowering  construction  costs.  Densities 
could  also  be  increased  along  transit  lines.  Ongoing  efforts  to  improve 
regional  public  transit  will  mitigate  any  increase  in  demand  associated 
with  reducing  the  permitted  density  in  San  Francisco. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

Before  selecting  the  proposal  now  under  consideration, 
an  extensive  review  of  the  current  literature  on  land  use 
controls  and  the  zoning  ordinances  for  numerous  cities  and 
counties  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
conducted.  Although  there  is  great  variation  among  indi- 
vidual jurisdictions,  the  different  approaches  can  be 
placed  into  a few  basic  frameworks.  Five  alternative 
zoning  frameworks,  covering  the  range  of  alternatives, 
were  evaluated  for  their  possible  relevance  to  guiding 
and  controlling  residential  development  in  San  Francisco. 
The  five  alternatives  included  (1)  continuation  of  the 
traditional  zoning  approach  as  practiced  in  San  Francisco, 
with  modifications,  (2)  adopting  a no  zoning  approach,  (3) 
developing  a set  of  overlay  districts,  (4)  adopting  a 
zoning  schedules  approach,  and  (5)  no  project  - maintain 
the  existing  Planning  Code  with  no  modifications.  These 
alternatives  were  discussed  in  a memorandum  to  the 
Planning  Commission  dated  August  1975.  Two  other  ap- 
proaches were  briefly  discussed  during  the  course  of  the 
Residential  Zoning  Study  and  are  mentioned  as  possible 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  amendments.  The  proposal 
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now  under  consideration  is  a continuation  of  the  existing 
zoning  framework,  with  major  modifications  in  district 
descriptions  and  nomenclature,  density  standards,  front 
set-backs,  rear  yard  and  usable  open  space  requirements, 
and  other  development  standards.  While  the  development 
standards  now  under  consideration  are  believed  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  for  San  Francisco,  the  controls  could 
also  be  more  or  less  restrictive.  This  alternative  is 
discussed  along  with  the  other  alternatives. 

Traditional  Zoning 

Zoning  in  the  traditional  sense  is  made  up  of  land 
use  regulations  designed  to  separate  incompatible  uses , 
limit  density  and  scale  of  deveropment,  prohibit  or 
restrict  uses  which  might  bring  injury  to  persons  or 
property,  and  protect  adjoining  parcels  from  intrusion 
upon  their  privacy,  light  and  air.  Regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated which  foster  the  formation  of  homogeneous  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  height  of  buildings,  the  number  and 
type  of  dwelling  units,  and  the  set-backs  and  lot  sizes 
are  more  or  less  standardized.  In  the  traditional  view, 
zoning  regulations  focus  on  a single  lot  and  address  the 
question  of  how  it  may  be  developed  so  that  negative 
impacts  to  adjacent  properties  can  be  avoided.  The  tra- 
ditional approach  divides  a city  into  three  basic 
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districts;  residential,  commercial  and  industrial,  and 
regulates  the  type  of  development  that  can  occur  in  each 
district.  Wherever  a district  is  mapped  throughout  the 
city,  the  standards  for  that  district  must  be  applied 
equally.  Although  there  is  great  variation  in  the  actual 
development  standards,  most  jurisdictions  approach  land 
use  regulation  from  the  traditional  zoning  framework. 

The  traditional  zoning  framework  with  some  variation 
has  also  been  the  approach  historically  used  by  San 
Francisco.  The  city  is  divided  into  a number  of  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  industrial  zoning  districts.  In 
the  residential  districts  the  Planning  Code  regulates 
the  type  and  density  of  development  within  each  district, 
minimum  lot  sizes,  set-backs  and  yard  requirements, 
height  and  bulk  of  buildings,  parking,  and  other  aspects 
of  residential  development.  Besides  the  principal  per- 
mitted uses,  certain  other  uses  are  permitted  only  after 
a public  hearing  as  conditional  uses . This  permits  the 
City  Planning  Commission  to  more  carefully  assess  the 
worthiness  of  a particular  development  proposal  and 
thereby  address  a particular  area's  needs  and  problems 
more  closr-.'.y . For  example,  the  Planning  Code  permits 
an  applicant  to  fcr.il d a hospital  in  a residential  area 
only  if  the  applicant  presents  the  specific  merits  of 
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the  proposal  to  the  Planning  Commission  at  a public  hearing 
and  then  receives  permission  to  use  the  property  in  that 
manner  with  conditions  as  set  at  the  hearing. 

One  alternative  is  to  continue  the  above  approach 
only  with  major  modifications  in  zoning  district  des- 
criptions and  nomenclature  and  more  refined  controls  over 
the  building  envelope.  This  framework  was  considered 
to  be  the  most  appropriate  for  controlling  residential 
development  in  San  Francisco,  primarily  because  it  was 
already  familiar  to  San  Franciscans  and  with  appropriate 
modifications  would  adequately  address  development  pro- 
blems in  the  residential  areas  of  the  city.  Thus,  the 
zoning  ordinance  that  is  being  proposed  is  this  alternative. 
No  Zoning 

Instead  of  the  traditional  zoning,  one  approach  would 
be  to  eliminate  formal  zoning  restrictions  entirely.  Under 
this  approach  market  forces  would  be  the  primary  force 
directing  the  initial  decisions  about  building  design  and 
location.  This  approach  would  be  similar  to  what  existed 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  Planning  Code  in  1921. 
Except  today  the  Building  Code,  subdivision  regulations, 
private  covenants,  environmental  review,  the  Master  Plan, 
and  discretionary  review  would  be  in  effect  to  help  con- 
trol land  use.  The  term  "no  zoning"  may  be  misleading 
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since  a number  of  other  regulations  would  still  be  in 
effect  to  control  land  use.  While  the  no  zoning 
approach  might  provide  greater  flexibility  in  building 
design  and  location  of  uses,  it  may  also  create  more 
confusion  about  the  development  potential  for  a given 
property. 

The  Planning  Commission  could  still  effectively 
control  land  use  without  formal  zoning  districts  and 
standards  by  using  a method  which  combines  the  Master 
Plan,  environmental  review  and  discretionary  review. 
This  approach  would  require  changes  in  both  the  present 
City  Planning  Code  and  Chapter  31  of  the  Administrative 
Code . 

The  no  zoning  approach  would  allow  more  density 
structures  to  be  demolished  and  replaced  by  higher  den- 
sity development.  New  construction  would  probably  be 
out  of  scale  and  character  with  the  surrounding 
neighborhood . 

The  proposed  project  differs  from  the  "no  zoning" 
approach  by  designating  residential  zoning  districts, 
describing  the  uses  permitted  in  those  districts,  the 
required  dimensions,  areas  and  open  space,  off-street 
parking  regulations  and  non-conforming  uses,  and  by 
bringing  together  all  the  elements  which  guide  residen- 
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tial  districts  into  a single  Planning  Code. 

Today,  the  only  major  American  city  not  exercising 
zoning  powers  is  Houston  Texas,  where  enforcement  of 
private  covenants  by  the  City  is  done  instead.  Houston's 
approach  would  not  work  in  San  Francisco  as  few  neigh- 
borhoods have  private  covenants. 

Overlay  Districts 

This  approach  would  impose  successive  layers  of  con- 
trol designed  to  deal  with  particular  problems  in  different 
parts  of  the  City.  The  various  layers  could  address  the 
type  and  intensity  of  use,  parking  problems,  environmental 
hazards,  or  other  concerns.  Under  this  proposal  regula- 
tions could  be  drafted  to  deal  with  the  specific  problems 
of  a particular  area.  However,  the  boundaries  of  the 
different  overlay  districts  might  not  coincide.  For 
example,  a neighborhood  could  have  several  different 
parking  requirements  to  address  the  different  problems 
within  the  area.  The  present  City  Planning  Code  has 
similar  provisions  where  it  superimposes  a set  of  height 
and  bulk  districts  over  all  of  the  mapped  residential 
land  use  districts,  and  the  Nob  Hill  Special  Use  District, 
which  currently  permits  certain  uses  not  otherwise  allowed 
in  the  existing  R-4  and  R-5  districts  and  regulates 
high-rise  buildings  more  precisely  than  they  are  regulated 
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elsewhere  in  the  City. 

Unless  carefully  presented  to  the  public,  separate 
overlays  with  a large  number  of  districts  could  be 
confusing:  a person  interested  in  a specific  property 
might  not  easily  grasp  all  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
that  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  overlay  districts 
and  the  schedules  approach  would  allow  for  differences  in 
topography,  climate,  architectural  styles,  parking  and 
transportation  problems  and  provide  more  flexibility  in 
design  and  possibly  density. 

Zoning  Schedules 

Rather  than  establishing  a fixed  set  of  districts  in 
the  ordinance,  a zoning  schedules  approach  would  allow 
for  selection  from  a list  of  regulations,  which  could  be 
combined  and  mapped  for  a given  land  use  area  to  establish 
a zoning  district.  Five  possible  schedules  might  be: 

(1)  Permitted  principal  and  conditional  uses; 

(2)  The  intensity  of  use  permitted; 

(3)  Physical  and  structural  elements  of  a land  use; 

(4)  Required  amount  and  characteristics  of  parking; 

(5)  Usable  open  space,  landscaping  and  sign  regulations. 

The  total  number  of  districts  that  could  be  created 
would  depend  only  upon  the  number  of  schedules  and  the 
variety  of  characteristics  listed  in  a schedule. 

An  unrestricted  choice  of  districts  would  be  more 
responsive  to  changing  needs  and  neighborhood  characteris- 
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tics  without  piecemeal  and  continual  revision  of  the 
zoning  ordinance  text.  However,  it  might  not  be  possi- 
ble to  develop  schedules  in  sufficient  detail  to  respond 
to  the  numerous  neighborhood  and  environmental  conditions 
that  have  been  revealed  and  studied  in  San  Francisco. 

The  number  of  districts  might  also  be  confusing  to  the 
public . 

Other  Approaches  Discussed 

Two  other  approaches  were  also  briefly  discussed 
during  the  course  of  the  Residential  Zoning  Study.  The 
first  approach  would  allow  for  greatly  increased  densities, 
while  the  other  approach  would  essentially  limit  develop- 
ment to  the  existing  land  use  unless  conditional  use 
approval  was  granted.  The  two  approaches  are  named  for 
their  authors,  William  Blackwell  and  the  Inner  Sunset 
Action  Committee  (ISAC) . 

The  Blackwell  proposal  would  increase  the  existing 
density  in  low-density  areas  of  the  city  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  people  to  live  near  where  they  work.  The  typical 
residential  density  would  be  120  persons  per  net  acre, 
with  180  persons  per  acre  near  colleges,  high  employment 
areas  and  rapid  transit.  These  densities  would  be  similar 
to  the  proposed  RM-2  and  RM-3  densities.  Parks,  trees 
and  recreation  space  would  be  provided  within  every  neigh- 
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borhood.  Low  density  would  be  retained  where  difficult 
topography,  or  lack  of  public  transit,  community  services, 
or  other  factors  required  it.  Some  low-density  areas 
would  be  redesigned  for  medium-density  compact  develop- 
ment. While  this  proposal  would  provide  additional 
housing,  unless  it  was  done  sensitively,  there  could  be 
adverse  environmental  consequences  during  the  transition 
stage  as  well  as  with  the  completed  design.  Practically, 
for  the  system  of  private  and  public  space  contemplated 
in  the  proposal  to  be  achieved  the  replacement  of  much 
existing  housing  would  have  to  occur. 

The  Inner  Sunset  Action  Committee  suggested  that 
the  only  uses  permitted  in  R districts  without  special 
City  Planning  Commission  authorization  should  be  existing 
uses,  uses  replacing  existing  uses  with  the  same  acti- 
vity, intensity,  and  building  form,  and  new  uses  on 
already  vacant  lots  consistent  with  land  uses  on  adjacent 
properties.  All  otr.  u new  development  would  require  con- 
ditional use  authorization;  maximum  development  would 
still  be  bound  by  densities  icable  under  the  proposed 

zoning  district  designations. 

This  suggestion  did  not  appear  to  have  substantial 
citizen  support . The  suggestion  strongly  encourages 
retention  of  the  status  quo.  Changes  would  only  be 
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possible  if  developers  or  property  owners  were  willing 
to  endure  the  filing  fees,  applications,  hearings,  and 
costs  involved. 

This  suggestion  would  make  addition  of  new  housing 
extremely  difficult,  and,  without  the  exercise  of  great 
care  by  the  City  Planning  Commission,  could  have  results 
that  would  be  contrary  to  equal  protection  requirements 
of  zoning  law. 

Consideration  Of  Alternative  Densities  And  Development  Standards 

Once  it  was  decided  to  continue  with  the  traditional 
zoning  approach,  the  next  step  was  to  select  the  number  and 
type  of  residential  districts,  permitted  uses  and  density 
standards,  specific  controls  over  the  building  envelope, 
and  other  appropriate  development  regulations.  The  specific 
provisions  finally  selected  could  have  been  more  or  less 
restrictive  than  the  proposed  amendments  now  under  consi- 
deration. Keep  in  mind  the  Planning  Code  consists  of  two 
parts;  (1)  the  Zoning  Map,  and  (2)  the  text  ordinance. 

Changing  either  the  proposed  mapping  or  the  proposed  text 
provisions  would  constitute  a different  proposal  and  would 
also  affect  the  future  complexion  of  San  Francisco's  resi- 
dential neighborhoods. 

-.Ether  than  mapping  according  to  the  prevailing  land 
use,  the  district  boundaries  could  be  redrawn  to  allow  higher 
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or  lower  density  in  each  neighborhoods.  tigher  density 
zoning  districts  would  likely  encourage  the  demolition 
of  existing  units  and  construction  to  the  higher  densities. 
This  would  eliminate  the  existing  character  and  create  a 
new  character,  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  the  proposed 
amendments  seek  to  accomplish.  The  proposed  zoning  districts 
could  also  be  redrawn  to  limit  the  number  of  units  to  what 
presently  exists  on  each  lot,  without  allowing  any  new 
additions . 

Changes  could  also  be  made  in  the  proposed  text 
ordinance  so  that  the  controls  would  be  more  or  less  res- 
trictive. The  density  standards  and  permitted  uses  for  the 
proposed  districts  could  be  changed  to  allow  more  or  less 
units  per  lot,  increase  or  decrease  the  building  envelope, 
or  provide  more  or  less  parking  or  usable  open  space. 

The  residential  densities  and  regulations  which  might 
have  been  proposed  are  mainly  differences  in  numbers:  that 
is,  the  controls  might  have  been  written  to  permit  lower 
density  or  higher  density  of  dwelling  units  in  residential 
districts.  However,  lower  densities  in  some  of  the  districts 
could  be  achieved  only  by  giving  up  the  limited  amount  of 
opportunity  now  proposed  for  some  degree  of  growth  and  addi- 
tion of  new  dwelling  units  to  the  housing  supply.  Higher 
densities  than  those  proposed  would  increase  or  continue  in 
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effect  the  present  incentives  to  owners,  speculators  and 
builders  to  develop  their  property  to  the  higher  density. 

The  proposed  amendments,  both  Map  and  Text,  are  con- 
sidered (by  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  Staff)  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  for  balancing  preservation  and  change. 

The  proposed  zoning  seeks  to  retain  intact  the  single-, 
two-  or  three-family  character  of  low  density  residential 
districts  (RH  districts)  which  contain  sound  structures 
that  are  frequently  large  and  suitable  for  family  habitation. 
Some  modifications  will  be  made  to  the  Map  and  Text  as  a 
result  of  the  public  hearings.  While  substantial  modifi- 
cation would  change  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  only  minor 
changes  are  anticipated  by  the  Residential  Zoning  Study 
Staff. 

No  Project 

The  "no  project"  alternative  would  continue  with  the 
existing  zoning  with  no  modifications.  The  Zoning  Map 
and  Text  Ordinance  would  revert  to  the  standards  in  the 
1960  Planning  Code  as  amended.  The  interim  controls 
initiated  in  February  1974  and  those  of  May  20,  1976, 
would  no  longer  apply.  The  proposed  amendments  now  under 
consideration  also  would  become  ineffective  and  the  concerns 
of  tho  public  would  go  unanswered.  A summary  of  the  existing 
developme.it  standards  are  included  in  Appendix  A. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SHORT-TC  i USES  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT 
OF  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

Timeliness  of  the  Proposal 

Since  I960,  there  hav3  been  no  fewer  than  79  amend- 
ments considered  for  the  text  of  the  City  Planning  Code, 
each  addressing  special  concerns  that  had  arisen,  but  none 
of  them  attempting  a total  revision.  A number  of  reclas- 
sifications have  amended  the  Zoning  Map  in  an  ad  hoc  nanner. 
Controversy  also  developed  in  the  early  1970 's,  over  the  size 
anvd  shape  of  apartment  buildings.  Because  very  little 
residentially- zoned  vacant  land  remained  in  San  Francisoo, 
most  of  it  too  steep  for  development  to  be  economically 
practical  at  that  time,  residential  builders  took  what 
seemed  the  only  avenue  open  to  them;  redevelopment  of 
established  neighborhoods  to  a higher  density  where  the 
zoning  would  permit  it.  Many  neighborhoods  in  fact  were 
zoned  R-3  or  higher,  but  the  predominant  building  type  of 
the  existing  development  was  single-  and  two-family  homes. 
Consequently,  the  builders  demolished  the  existing  single- 
and  two-family  homes  and  replaced  them  with  multiple-unit 
apartment  buildings,  when  the  zoning  permitted,  which  were 
out  of  scale  and  character  with  the  surrounding  develop- 
ment. Since  these  low  density  structures  were  not  replaced, 
the  housing  mix  was  altered.  This  contributed  to  the  loss 
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of  families  and  the  increase  in  singles  * 

The  perceived  adverse  effects  on  the  neighborhoods  by 
these  apartment  buildings  led  a number  of  ccmnunity  groups 
to  petition  the  City  Planning  Car-mission  and  Board  of  Super- 
visors for  reduction  in  the  zoning  classification  and  re- 
mapping of  the  districts  to  reduce  the  nanber  of  dwelling 
units  allowed  on  each  lot*  One  after  another,  community 
groups  from  the  Richmond,  Haight- Ashbury , Inner  and  Outer 
Sunset,  Pacific  Heights,  Russian  Hill  and  Nob  Hill  requested 
and  for  the  most  part  received  such  reductions  in  density 
for  their  neighborhoods.  The  extent  of  these  downzonings 
is  reflected  by  the  figures  in  Table  III- 1 3 'on  How- 

ever, mere  reclassification  of  these  nei  borhoods  did  not 
fully  solve  the  problan,  since  the  development  standards 
governing  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  buildings  did  not  change 
and  out-of-scale  development  continued  elsewhere.  In  addi- 
tion, the  districts  themselves  were  too  limited  in  number 
and  scope  to  reflect  the  complex  and  varied  character  of 
San  Francisco's  neighborhoods. 

Pressure  to  change  the  City's  zoning  policies  came  also 
from  the  Fair  Housing  Planning  Cormittee,  created  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  1973  to  plan  "for  the  racial,  ethnic 
and  economic  integration  of  residential  neighborhoods . " The 
Commission  criticized  the  replacement  of  smaller,  resident- 
owned  dwellings  with  large,  dense,  multi-unit  housing  com- 
plexes which  allegedly  strengthened  residential  segregation 
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in  San  Francisco,  they  said.  It  was  recognized,  however, 
that  this  prablen  affected  all  City  residents,  not  just 
the  poor  and  minorities. 

For  all  the  above  reasons  and  more,  the  time  seemed  to 
be  right  for  a restudy  of  the  entire  zoning  ordinance  as  it 
affected  residential  property.  Much  of  the  City's  Compre- 
hensive Plan,  including  the  Urban  Design  Plan,  had  been 
written  or  revised  between  1971  and  1973,  with  the  addition 
of  statanents  that  pointed  to  the  need  for  a new  look  at 
residential  zoning.  Like  many  other  cities,  San  Francisco 
had  been  shifting  away  from  urban  renewal  policies  to 
housing  rehabilitation  and  neighborhood  conservation,  and 
the  inplementation  of  new  policies  through  FACE  (Federally 
Assisted  Code  Enforcement)  Program  and  RAP  (Rehabilitation 
Assistance  Program) . 

Sane  sensed  that  a period  of  new  awareness  had  begin 
among  City  residents,  indicating  broader  new  planning  ef- 
forts. The  continued  loss  of  families  with  children  led  to 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  discrimination  against  such  house- 
holds in  property  rentals.  In  addition,  a variety  of  other 
legislation  at  the  State  and  local  levels  addressed  environ- 
mental and  housing  matters.  Ocrrprehensive  revision  to  the 
residential  portions  of  the  City  Planning  Code,  therefore, 
seemed  appropriate  at  this  time. 
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Short-Term  Versus  Long-Term  Benefits 

Should  the  proposed  zoning  controls  achieve  their  stated 
objectives  of  promoting  the  retention  of  existing  sound  hous- 
ing while  encouraging  new  construction  which  is  compatible 
with  established  neighborhoods , San  Francisco ' s residential 
districts  would  be  expected  to  remain  the  uniquely  attractive 
areas  they  are  today  a This  may  help  decrease  the  migration 
to  suburban  areas.  However,  if  housing  costs  are  increased 
as  a result  of  the  extensive  down-zoning,  the  proposed  con- 
trols would  only  exacerbate  the  present  situation,  especially 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  households . In  the  short  run, 
the  proposed  controls  would  likely  have  a positive  effect. 
Over  the  long  run,  if  negative  impacts  become  apparent, 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  proposed  zoning. 
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aiaPTCR  ix 


IRREV^RSIBLC  IllVIimiEOTftL  CHAivJGES 

pud  ca  iirn  iin’  of  resources 


Adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments  vould  not  in  them- 
selves involve  any  irreversible  environment  a 1 changes.  The 
reduction  in  permitted  density  and  the  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  housing  units  tiv.t  could  legally  be 
built  could  be  reversed  simply  by  amending  the  proposed  maps 
and  permitted  densities.  However,  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendments  would  set  off  a series  of  events  which  v;ould  be 
difficult  to  reverse.  Once  demard  pressure  bids  up  housing 
prices  and  rents  they  will  raiain  higiier  as  long  as  there 
is  a continuing  strong  demand  for  housing  in  San  Francisco. 
Inflation  also  continues  to  increase  property  values  and 
development  costs,  so  that  new  housing  construction  in  the 
future  would  naturally  be  higher.  Any  increase  in  suburban 
growth  due  to  down-zoning  San  Francisco  would  also  not  likely 
be  reversed. 

It  should  also  be  talaen  into  consideration,  that  if 
the  proposed  amendments  are  not  adopted,  the  established 
character,  scale  and  density  of  existing  San  Francisco 
neighborhoods  will  change  as  new  structures,  built  under 
tlie  existing  Planning  Code,  replace  tiie  existing  residential 
buildings.  Once  these  neighborhoods  change,  it  is  unlikely 
that  tiiey  would  ever  be  restored  to  their  present  condition. 

In  conclusion,  a city  is  a dynamic  place;  changes  are 
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occuring  every  day  and  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the 
present  character  of  San  Francisco  in  perpetuity.  However, 
zoning  and  land  use  decisions  do  affect  the  rate  at  which 
change  does  occur. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  GRa  3TH  EMDUCEHC  IT  'PACT  QF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTIO* T 


In  terns  of  residential  growth,  San  Francisco  faces  a 
somevdiat  unique  situation  with  a declining  population  and 
an  increasing  demand  for  housing.  (See  chapter  III.)  The 
growth  issue,  therefore,  is  not  in  terms  of  totau  popula- 
tion, but  rather  tlie  amount  of  new  residential  development. 
The  livability  of  urban  neighborhoods,  as  expressed  by  San 
Francisco  residents,  depends  on  preserving  the  unique 
qualities  of  the  city's  diverse  neighbor! cods  v/iiile  ensuring 
that  new  development  is  compatible  v.dth  the  surrounding 
neighborhood.  Hie  proposed  amendments  were  designed  to 
maintain  the  existing  character,  scale  and  density  of  San 
Francisco's  residential  areas.  It  is  hoped  that  such  action 
would  help  stan  the  out-nigration  of  current  residents 
without  attracting  large  numbers  of  new  residents.  It  is 
also  recognized  that  the  proposed  ar.endnents  must  allow 
for  an  appropriate  addition  of  nev;  dwelling  units  to  deal 
with  the  demand  pressure 'from  the  forma  ; ion  of  nev-;  house- 
holds. Overall,  the  proposed  amenctoents  would  reduce  the 
total  number  of  housing  units  that  can  legally  be  Ixiilt  in 
existing  residential  districts.  IJhile  restricting  tiie 
future  supply  of  housing,  the  proposed  amendments,  as  pre- 
sently mapped,  do  not  involve  a similar  reduction  in  demand. 
Oanseqiiently,hrMi.cdng  pri oes  and  rents  may  increase.  Depend- 
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ing  on  the  extent  to  which  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend- 
m aits  reduces  the  availability  of  suitable  housing  and 
Lousing  prices  and  rents  increase , some  residents,  both 
current  and  prospective,  may  be  forced  to  look  for  housing 
8 outside  San  Francisco,  thereby  contributing  to  the  growth 
of  surrounding  comunities  . Increased  ccmmuting  into  the 
city  from  outlying  suburban  communities  my  occur  as  a 
result. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


EIR  AUTHORS  AND  CONSULTANTS 
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CHAPTER  XII 
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2162  - 24th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94116 

Library 

Lowell  High  School 
1101  Eucalyptus  Drive 
San  Francisco,  CA  94132 

Library 

George  Washington  High  School 

600  -32nd  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94121 

Library 

Lick-Wilmerding  High  School 

755  Ocean  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94112 


Groups  and  Individuals 

San  Francisco  Ecology  Center 

13  Columbus  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Sierra  Club 

San  Francisco  Bay  Chapter 
5608  College  Avenue 
Oakland,  CA  94618 

Friends  of  the  Earth 
124  Spear  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
Attn:  Ms.  Connie  Parrish 


Groups  and  IndiviGuals-Continu 

SPUR 

126  Post  Street  (2  copies) 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
Attn:  Mr.  Mike  McGill 

Mr.  Roger  Hurlbert 

San  Francisco  Tomorrow 

9 First  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

The  Foundation  for  San  Fran- 
cisco’s Architectural  Herits 
2007  Franklin  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
Attn:  Mr.  Robert  Berner 

League  of  Women  Voters 
12  Geary  Street,  Room  605 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

San  Francisco  Beautiful 

120  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
400  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94101 

San  Francisco  Council  of 
District  Merchants  Assn. 

183  West  Portal  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94127 

Associated  Building  Industry 
80  Stonestown,  #120 
San  Francisco,  CA  94132 
Attn:  Mr.  Lon  Hanke 

American  Institute  of  Planner 
California  Chapter-Northern 
Section 

325  Pacific  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
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Groups  and  Individuals  - Continued 


American  Institute  of  Architects 
Northern  California  Chapter 
254  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

Ccv  Hollow  Improvement  Assn. 

235  Montgomery  Street,  Room  2012 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 
Attn:  Mr.  William  Clark 

President 

Eureka  Valley  Promotion  Assn. 

4426  - 19th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
Attn:  Mr.  Jude  Laspa 

President 

Golden  Gate  Heights  Assn. 

1744  - 14th  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94122 
Attn:  Mr.  Stephen  Halpern 

President 

Mission  Housing  Development  Corp. 
2922  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
Attn:  Mr.  Jack  Bourne 

Nob  Hill  Neighbors 
1333  Jones  Street,  #410 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
Attn:  Mrs.  Denise  Turrell 

Pacific  Heights  Neighborhood  Council 
2229  Webster  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94115 
Attn:  Mrs.  Anne  Bloomfield 

President 

Mr.  Lewis  Delaney 
705  Haight  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Mr.  John  F.  Rainsforet 

2338  Ulloa  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94116 

Mr.  Jess  Davitoa 

447  Irving  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94122 

Mr.  William  Dietsch 

8 Downey  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  Stewart  Annand 
McCuthchen,  Black, 
Verleger  & Shea 
Counselors  at  Law 
3435  Wilshire  Boulevard 
13th  Floor 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 

Potrero  Hill  League  of 
Actice  Neighbors 
953  De  Haro  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

Henrietta  Matta 

186  Francisco  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Mr.  Robert  Jolda 
HUD 

1 Embarcadero  Center 
San  Francisco,  CP  94111 

Mr.  Joh  Bardeis 

1353  Fourth  Avneue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94122 

N . Arden  Danokas 

1327  Cabrillo 

San  Francisco,  CA  94118 

Mr.  Steve  Weinstein 
1506  Funs ton  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94122 


Mr.  Joel  A.  Ventresca 
202  Crattan  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
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Groups  and  Individuals  - Continued 


Mr.  Horace  Weller  Mr.  Vince  Walsh 

2788  - 35th  Avenue  1212  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94116  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


Mr . Lou  May erg rove 
Central  City  Coalition 
PoO.  BOX  6149 
San  Francisco,  CA  94101 

Mr.  John  Elberlincr 
1263  Jackson  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

Ms . Nancy  Walker 

Bernal  Heights  Association 

375  Highland  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

Mrs . Ruth  Gravanis 
Glen  Park  Association 
P.O.  BOX  31337 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 

Wally  Stokes 

1207  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Ms.  Gloria  Woo 
SPEAK 

1329  - 7th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94122 

Jacques  Bertrand 
HAND 

1901  Hayes  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  Calvin  Welch 
SFIC 

944  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Mr.  Mike  Lew 

1501  Lake  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94118 


Mr.  John  Bauman 

555  Corbett  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Mr.  Sam  Schneider 

5735  Diamond  Heights  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94131 

Mr.  Miguel  Torres 
1631  - 6th  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94122 

Ms.  Ellen  Rooerts 
1373  Greenwich  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

Mr.  Oliver  G.  Harris 

S.F.  Far  S.S.U.  Study  Group 

195  Santa  Ana 

San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

Mr.  Jim  Peterson 

2490  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

Ms.  Donna  Martinez 
Mr.  Craig  Pedrey 

Brubeck  Phleger  & Harrison-Attys 

One  Market  Plaza 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Mr.  Bruce  Hiura 
Hansen,  Bridgett  & Marcus 
1 Kearny  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

Mr.  Richard  Ross 
Ecumenical  Ministry  in  the 
Haight-Ashbury 
409  Clayton  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
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Groups  and  Individuals-Contmued 

Mr.  Gerald  Lieb 
1212  Market  Street,  Suite  A 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Gerry  Zalkovsky 
Real  Property  West-44  Montgomery-94104 
Pettet  Evers  Martin-600  Montgomery-94111 


Parnassus  Heights  Med.  Center 
350  Parnassus-94117 
San  Francisco,  CA 

Mr.  Scott  Hirsch 
2143  Blake  Street 
Berkeley,  CA 

Mr.  Douglass  Engmann 
408  Stanyan  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  John  Maloney 

711  - 12th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94118 

Mr.  Larry  Burg 

Golden  Gate  Business  Library 

536  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

C & 0 Construction 
Michael  O'Neill 
949  Diamond 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

A.  Bernheim 
% Planner's  Network 
360  Elizabeth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Mr . Larry  Erickson 
Sunset-Ocean  Beach  Committee 
1237  Cole  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Ms.  Kathryn  L.  Christy 

51  Fair  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

Mr.  John  Wong 

Wong  Realty  & Insurance  Co. 

950  Stockton  Street,  Suite  400 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Grasshoff 
121  San  Marcus  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94116 

Robinson  & Mills 

1005  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Duboce  Triangle  Association 
Cheryl  Hatcher 
29  Beaver  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 


News  Media 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 
925  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
Attn:  Mr.  Dale  Champion 
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News  Media  - Continued 


San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
1070  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
Attn:  Mr.  Ken  McEldowney 

San  Francisco  Progress 
851  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
Attn:  Mr.  Dan  Borsuk 

San  Francisco  Examiner 
110  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
Attn:  Mr.  Donald  Canter 

KPIX  - TV 

2655  Van  Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

KPOO 

P.O.  BOX  110  8 

San  Francisco,  CA  94101 

Environmental  News  Center 
KPFA-FM  Radio  Station 
2207  Shattuck  Avenue 
Berkeley,  CA  94704 

KRON  - TV 

1001  Van  Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

KFRC  AM-FM 

415  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

KGO  Radio 

277  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
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APPENDIX 


A.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EXISTING  (I960)  CITY  PLANNING  CODE 

Bo  THE  ASSUMPTIONS  ON  WHICH  THE  RESIDENTIAL  ZONING  STUDY 
OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES  ARE  BASED  - ENUNCIATED 
IN  THE  MARCH  6,  1975  MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  CITY  PLAN- 
NING COMMISSION 

Co  SCHEDULE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Do  EFFECTS  OF  RESIDENTIAL  ZONING  REVISIONS  UPON  EXIST- 
ING SECTIONS  OF  CITY  PLANNING  CODE 

Eo  SUMMARY  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 

Fo  LIST  OF  PUBLISHED  REPORTS  BY  THE  RESIDENTIAL  ZONING 
STUDY 

Go  TYPICAL  SAN  FRANCISCO  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDING  STYLES 

Ho  SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSED  TEXT  ORDINANCE  AND  ZONING  MAP  - 
16  PAGE  TABLOID 
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APPENDIX  E 


The  Assumptions  on  which  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  Objectives 
and  Policies  Are  Based 

The  assumptions  along  with  the  objectives  and  policies  were  stated 
in  the  March  6,  1975  Memorandum  to  the  City  Planning  Commission 
and  provided  the  basic  framework  for  developing  alternative  dis- 
tricts and  development  standards®  The  assumptions  are  as  follows: 

A®  Population  Growth  and  Residential  Demand 

- any  zoning  controls  developed  will  be  relevant  for  approxi- 
mately the  next  10  to  15  years,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  zon- 
ing needs  can  be  accurately  predicted  much  beyond  that  span 
of  time; 

- during  this  time  period  the  past  trend  of  declining  resident 
population  in  San  Prancisco  will  be  reversed  and  a moderate 
increase  in  population  will  occur; 

- San  Prancisco  cannot  accommodate  any  large  population  increase 
without  loss  or  reduction  of  its  unique  environmental  assets. 

Be  Housing  Condition  and  Need 

- The  city's  housing  stock  is  fundamentally  well-built  and  in 
good  condition; 

- a wide  variety  of  housing  types  in  good  condition  and  at 
various  price  levels  is  needed; 

- new  housing  will  be  needed  over  time  to  maintain  or  increase 
the  present  quantity  of  units; 

- the  types  of  living  -units  in  any  given  neighborhood  are  apt  tc 
change  over  time  based  upon  the  composition  of  the  population 
and  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood; 
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Bo  Housing  Condition  and  Need 

- there  is  a rising  demand  for  housing  by  households  without 
children; 

- it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for  low-,  moderate-,  and 
medium-income  families  that  do  have  children  to  obtain  suit- 
able housing,  due  to  the  competition  for  housing  by  other 
groups  such  as  single  persons  and  working  couples; 

- without  a wide  variety  of  housing  types  available,  some 
population  groups  will  not  be  able  to  live  in  San  Francisco, 

Co  Low- Income  Housing 

- heavy  concentration  of  low-income  housing  in  a few 
neighborhoods  is  undesirable  for  the  residents  of  the 
residents  of  the  low-inctfff©  units,  the  neighborhoods 
and  the  city  as  a wiiole; 

- new  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-inc#?16  people  will  be 
provided  primarily  through  scattered-site  c6Ss^ruc^^on 
and  rent  subsidy  programs » 

Do  Location  of  Residential  Development 

- some  areas  are  more  appropriate  than  others  for  change 
in  residential  density  due  to  proximity  of  public 
transportation,  shopping  facilities  schools,  recreation 
areas  and  job  opportunities; 

- residential  uses  in  commercial  areas  often  add  vitality 
to  the  area; 

- retention  and  enhancement  of  existing  housing  in  industrial 
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and  heavy  commercial  areas  is  considered  necessary 
since  i : is  a source  of  lew-rent  housing  which  the 
city  can  ill  afford  to  replace; 

there  are  significant  amount  of  land  zoned  for  commerce 
and  industry  that  may  be  available  for  residential 
development  in  the  central  and  southeasteren  sections 
of  the  city. 

Non-Residential  Uses  in  Residential  £reas 

the  presence  of  supporting  non-residential  uses  may  be 

desirable  for  neighborhood  residents; 

economic  and  environmental  considerations  may  increase 
the  need  for  small,  pedestrian-oriented  neighborhood 
services  within  residential  areas  in  order  to  avoid 
reliance  upon  the  automobile; 

certain  large  and  intensively  used  non-residential  uses 
are  generally  objectionable  in  a residential  area.  The 
cumulative  effect  due  to  the  expansion  of  many  small 
non-residential  uses  may  constitute  a serious  impact; 
expansion  of  major  institutions  in  residential  areas 
can  be  expected  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
neighborhood;  such  expansion  may  be  justified  if  there 
is  a demonstrated  need  and  the  effects  are  mitigated; 
sufficient  space  for  professional  offices  appears  to 
exist  in  commercially  zoned  areas, 
riesprvai-ion  of  Historic  Urban  Pattern 

the  basic  pattern  of  San  Francisco  consists  of  topography, 
street,  layout,  building  form,  and  major  landscaping; 
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natural  areas  also  contribute  visual  interest  and  answer 
human  needs  for  rest,  quiet,  escape  from  the  city's 
pace  and  freedom  from  confinement; 
older  buildings  provide  links  with  past  events  and 
architectural  styles,  and  often  serve  as  visual  land- 
marks and  points  of  interest  which  add  to  the  image  of 
a neighborhood; 

new  development  can  enhance  and  preserve  San  Francisco's 
distinctive  qualities  if  it  is  designed  with  consideration 
for  the  prevailing  de;  ;n  character  <, 

Amenable  Building  Design 

the  compatibility  of  new  development  is,  in  a broad 
sense,  a matter  of  scale..  Good  scale  depends  upon  a 
building  height  that  is  consistent  with  the  total 
pattern  of  the  land  and  the  skyline,  a bulk  that  is 
not  overwhelming,  and  an  overall  appearance  that  is 
complementary  to  the  building  forms  and  other  elements 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood; 

intrusion  of  new  buildings  into  well  established  front 
set-back  and  rear  yard  areas  usually  is  inurious  to 
the  visual  appearance  of  a neighborhood,  and  to  the 
livability  of  adjacent  dwellings  and  their  open  areas; 
life  safety  is  a important  consideration  in  development 
of  new  housingo  In  certain  areas  of  the  city,  con- 
struction is  especially  susceptible  to  damage  as  a 
result  of  future  earthquakes  and  other  natural  disasters; 
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excessive  noise  is  a concern  frequently  expressed  by 
neighborhood  residents » Intensive  landscaping, 
buffering  walls  and  other  screening  devices  can  insulate 
residential  and  pedestrian  areas  from  heavily  used 
trafficways; 

usable  open  space  and  adequate  light  and  air  are 
necessary  human  amenities; 

parking  and  traffic  are  perceived  by  neighborhood 
residents  as  an  index  of  overcrowding; 
varying  climate  and  topography  warrant  differences  in 
building  design., 
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APPENDIX  C 


SCHEDULE  OP  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 


1976 

June 

22nd 

June 

29th 

July 

7th 

August 

11th 

1977 

March 

31st 

November  29th 

Public  hearings  in  neighborhoods 
regarding  zoning  proposed  on 
May  20 , 1976  . 


Public  hearing  regarding  proposed 
text  and  map  revisions  to  zoning 
initiated  on  May  20,  1976 

Public  presentation  of  department ' s 
revised  recommenations . 


1978 

January  12th  Hearings  on  text  revisions  presented 

January  19th  to  the  public  on  November  29th, 

1977  = 

Testimony  on  Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Report „ 


Pebruary  7th e 
February  14-th 
February  21st 
Pebruary  28th 


Neighborhood  hearings  on  revised 
maps  presented  to  the  public  on 
November  29,  1977= 


March  7th  General  hearing  on  both  text  and 

maps  presented  to  the  public  on 
November  29,  1977= 

Testimony  on  the  Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Report  was  allowed  at  all 
public  hearings. 
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APPENDIX  D 


EFFECT  OF  RESIDENTIAL  ZONING  REVISIONS 
UPON  EXISTING  SECTIONS  OF  CITY  PLANNING  CODE 


Number 

Same  section 

Same  section 

Changed  to 
section 

Changed  to 
section 

Substance 
incorporated 
as  part  of 

of 

number 

number 

number 

number 

the  new 

existing 

retained;  no 

retained; 

listed;  no 

listed; 

section 

Code 

significant 

significant 

significant 

significant 

with  number 

Provision 

section 

amendment 

amendment 

amendment 

amendment 

listed 

deleted 

Existing  Articles  Affected  in  Their  Entirety 

ARTICLE  1 


101 

X 

4 

102 

X 

i 

102.1 

X 

102.2 

209 .2(a) , (b) , j 

(cli_.21.61a l J 

102.3 

102.2 

1 

102.4 

102.3 

1 

| . ..  — 

102.5 

102.4 

1 

, 

102.6 

102.5 

102.7 

102.6 

102.8 

102.7 

102.9 

102.8 

102.10 

102.9 

102.11 

102.10 

102.11.5 

102.11 

1J2.12 

209.2(d) , (e) , 
216(b) 

102.13 

102.12 

102.14 

102.13 

102.15 

102.  ,4 

102.16 

216(c)  , (d) 

102.17 

102.15 

i02 . 18 

102.16 

i 

102.19 

102.17 

102.20 

156 

i - “I 

102.20.5 

102.18 

102.21 



102.22 

102.19 

102 .23 

102.20 

102.24 

102.21 

102.25 

102.22 

102.26 

102.^3 

102.27 

135 

102.28 

102. 



103 

170 

1 

i 

i 

Substance 


Changed  to 

Changed  to 

incorporated 

Number 

Same  section 

Same  section 

section 

section 

as  part  of 

of 

number 

number 

number 

number 

the  new  | 

existing 

retained;  no 

retained; 

listed;  no 

listed; 

section 

Code 

significant 

significant 

significant 

significant 

with  number 

Provision 

section 

amendment 

amendment 

amendment 

amendment 

listed 

deleted 

104 

201 

105 

X 

105.1 

106 

106 

! 171 

107 

172 

108 

172,188 

109 

173 

110 

175 

111 

203 

112 

202 

113 

204 

114 

204.1 

115 

204.2 

| 

116 

204.3 

I 

116.1 

204.4 

116.2 

204.5 

117 

x | 

1 

118 

X 

1 

119 

205 

II 

119.1 

205.1 

119.2 

205.2 

fl 

119.3 

x 

H 

120 

122 

I' 

121 

.141 

t 

122 

123 

122.1 

124 

122.2 

125 

122.3 

126 

1.22. 4 

127 

124 

121,180 

j' 

125 

* 1: 

126 

136 

i . 
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Substance 

Changed  to 

Changed  to 

incorporated 

Number 

Same  section 

Same  section 

section 

section 

as  part  of 

of 

number 

number 

number 

number 

the  new 

existing 

retained ; no 

retained ; 

listed;  no 

listed; 

section 

Code 

significant 

significant 

significant 

significant 

with  number 

Provision 

section 

amendment 

amendment 

amendment 

amendment 

listed 

deleted 

127 

209.1 

128 

209.1 

129 

207.1,209.1 

130 

215 

132 

130 

133 

X 

134 

X 

134.1 

135 

134.2 

140 

134.3 

135,208 

134.4 

136 

135 

150,153 

136 

155 

137 

154 

138 

151 

139 

152 

140 

155 

141 

156 

142 

209.7(a) 

143 

158 

144 

159 

145 

160 

146 

161 

149 

174 

150 

180.181 

150.1 

187 

151 

181,182 

152 

183 

153 

184 

154 

185 

♦ 

155 

181,188 

* 

156 

181,186 

160* 

| 

161* 

132 

162* 

134,142 

163* 



140 

164* 

142 

165* 

j 

X 

166* 

i 

x 

167* 

X 

Number 

of 

existing 

Code 

section 


Same  section 
number 
retained;  no 
significant 
amendment 


Same  section 

number 

retained; 

significant 

amendment 


Changed  to 

section 

number 

listed;  no 

significant 

amendment 


Changed  to 

section 

number 

listed; 

significant 

amendment 


Substance 
incorporated 
as  part  of 
the  new 
section 

with  number  Provisic 
listed  deleted 


ARTICLE  2 


201 

209-209.9 

201.1 

» 

201.2 

" 

202 

202.1 

202.2 

" 

203 

203.1 

" 

203.2 

•• 

204 

204.1 

" 

204.2 

" 

204.3 

" 

204.4 

204.5 

205 

" 

205.1 

" 

205.2 

" 

206 

" 

209 

209-209.9 

210 

X 

210.1 

X 

210.2 

X 

210.3 

X 

210.4 

X 

210.5 

X 

210.6 

X 

211 

213 

212 

X 

213 

X 

215 

X 

216 

X 

217 

X 

218 

X 

219 

X 

220 

X 

221 

X 

222 

X 

223 

X 

224 

X 

225 

X 

226 

X 

227 

X 

Substance 
incorporated 
as  part  of 
the  new 
section 

with  number  Provision 
listed deleted 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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Same  section 
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ARTICLE  4 


401 

X 

402 

131,136 

403 

136 

404 

X 

ARTICLE  5 


501.  1 1 I I U36  1 1 


Existing  Articles  Partially  Affected 


ARTICLE  2.5 


250 

X 

260 

X 

261 

X 

ARTICLE  3 


303 

X 

304 

X 

304.5 

X 

306.3 

X 

307 

X 

308.1 

X 

309 

176 

310 

109 

311 

310 

ARTICLE  6 


604 

X 

606 

X 

1 

Article-by-Article  Summary  of  Proposed  Code  Amendments 


Article  2 (Use  Districts)  would  contain  a complete  revision  of 
the  various  provisions  pertaining  to  permitted  uses  in  Residential 
zoning  districts,.  Regulations  affecting  uses  and  densities  that 
are  found  in  existing  Article  1,  especially  Sections  111  through 
119„3  and  127  through  130,  would  be  transferred  to  this  Article. 

The  enumeration  of  permitted  uses  in  existing  Sections  201  through 
209  would  be  changed  to  tabular  form.  Use  limitations  for  Commercial 
and  Industrial  zoning  districts  would  be  revised  only  to  the  extend 
necessary  to  provide  consistency  with  the  Residential  district 
provisions. 

The  most  prominent  changes  in  the  new  Article  2 would  be  addition 
of  statements  of  description  and  purpose  for  all  Residential  districts, 
a specific  setting  forth  of  the  density  limitations  for  dwellings 
and  group  housing  according  to  zoning  district , and  complete 
revision  of  the  lists  of  principal  and  conditional  uses  permitted  in 
Residential  districts,  with  corresponding  changes  to  provide  uniformity 
for  dwellings,  other  housing  and  institutions  in  Commercial  and 
Industrial  districts. 

Article  1.2  (Dimensions,  Areas  and  Open  Spaces)  would  be  a new 
Article  which  would  include  all  the  provisions  dealing  with 
dimensions,  areas  and  other  aspects  of  buildings  and  lots.  The 
substance,  of  existing  Sections  120  through  134-.4-,  and  Articles  4-  and  5? 
would  be  incorporated  in  this  new  Article,  aid  several  other  sypes  of 
provisions  would  be  added.  In  connection  with  the  new  Article  1.2, 
certain  changes  would  also  be  made  in  existing  Article  2.5?  Height 
and  Bulk  Districts. 

The  amendments  to  Article  1.2  would  bring  about  simplification 
of  the  requirements  for  minimum  lot  width  and  area,  expansion  of 
front  set-back  requirements,  with  greater  attention  to  special  lot 
situations,  simplification  of  side  yard  requirements  where  they  sire 
applicable,  reformulation  of  the  requirements  for  rear  yards,  with 
allowance  for  reductions  based  upon  the  position  of  adjacent  buildings, 
simplification  and  extension  of  the  requirements  for  usable  open  space, 
reorganization  of  the  provisions  for  obstructions  allowed  in  open 
areas,  addition  of  a requirement  for  street  trees  with  new  develop- 
ment, addition  of  standards  to  moderate  the  scale  of  street  facades, 
especially  on  large  lots,  addition  of  a requirement  for  review  of 
buildings  exceeding  a height  of  4-0  feet  in  Residential  districts,  and 
revision  of  the  use  district  height  limits  applicable  to  certain  Resi- 
dential districts. 
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Article  1*5  (Off-Street  Parking  and  Loading)  a new  Article, 
would  incorporate  and  re-order  existing  Sections  155  through  146, 
now  part  of  Article  1 of  the  City  Planning  Code,  making  changes 
pertinent  to  Residential  districts . 

The  Article  would  modify  the  table  of  parking  requirements, 
giving  an  increased  allowance  for  compact  car  spaces,  and  would  add 
Section  157  providing  for  closer  review  of  non-accessory  parking. 

Article  1.7  (Compliance),  also  a new  Article,  would  consolidate 
and  reorganize  the  various  provisions  regarding  compliance  with  the 
City  Planning  Code,  now  found  principally  in  Sections  106  through 
110,  Sections  149  through  156,  and  Sectoon  309° 

The  Article  would  spell  out  more  specifically  the  requirements 
for  compliance  with  conditions,  stipulations  and  special  restrictions, 
a clarification  of  certain  provisions  dealing  with  permits,  a clearer 
distinction  among  nonconforming  uses,  noncomplying  structures  and 
substandard  lots  of  record, with  an  indication  as  to  the  alterations 
and  other  work  that  may  occur  with  each,  a detailed  description  of 
the  enlargements,  alterations,  reconstruction  and  changes  of  use  that 
are  permitted  for  nonconforming  uses,  and  exemption  of  neighborhood- 
serving nonconforming  uses  from  termination,  subject  to  specified 
conditions., 

Although  the  major  residential  zoning  amendments  are  set  forth 
in  Articles  1.2,  1.5,  1.7  and  2.5?  a series  of  other  related  amendments 
is  proposed  for  three  additional  existing  Articles  of  the  City 
Planning  Codec 

In  Article  1,  from  which  many  of  the  existing  sections  would 
be  removed  for  placement  in  other  Articles,  the  section  on  purposes, 
most . definitions , and  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Zoning  Map  would 
be  retained . A number  of  changes  in  the  definitions  would  be 
necessary  in  connection  with  amendments  to  other  Articles. 

In  Article  3,  certain  adjustments  in  zoning  procedures  would  be 
specified  to  make  the  Article  current  and  to  provide  consistency 
with  other  Articles . Section  304  concerning  Planned  Unit  Developments 
would  be  completely  reorganized  and  revised.,  A statement  of 
objectives  would  be  included  in  (a).  The  minimum  area  would  be 
reduced  from  three  acres  to  one-half  acre. 

In  Article  6,  adjustments  in  sign  regulations  for  Residential 
districts  would  be  made  to  recognize  the  new  districts  proposed. 
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APPENDIX  E 


SUMMARY 
of  OBJECTIVES 
and  POLICIES 


HOUSING  PRESERVATION 

OBJECTIVE  1 

PRESERVE,  IMPROVE  AND  MAINTAIN  THE 
EXISTING  HOUSING , STOCK. 

Policy  1 

Maintain  housing  at  or  above  code 
levels . 

Policy  2 

Adopt  a neighborhood  maintenance  ap- 
proach in  the  redevelopment  program. 

Policy  3 

Promote  and  support  voluntary  housing 
rehabilitation  activities. 

Policy  4 

Undertake  public  acquisition  and  reha- 
bilitation where  necessary  to  preserve 
private  housing. 

Policy  5 

Conserve  housing  in  non-residential 
areas. 

Policy  6 

Conserve  residential  buildings  of 
significant  architectural  merit. 

Policy  7 

Discourage  demolition  of  housing  that 
is  sound  or  capable  of  rehabilitation. 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OBJECTIVE  2 

ENCOURAGE  NEW  RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ONLY  WHEN  IT  PRESERVES  OR  IMPROVES  THE 
QUALITY  OF  LIFE  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  THE 
CITY  AND  PROVIDES  NEEDED  HOUSING  OP- 
PORTUNITIES. 


Policy  1 

In  existing  residential  neighborhoods, 
ensure  that  new  housing  relates  well 
to  the  character  and  scale  of  surround- 
ing buildings  and  does  not  reduce 
neighborhood  livability. 

Policy  2 

Encourage  the  conversion  of  underused 
non-residential  land  to  residential 
use,  and  encourage  multiple-residential 
development  in  conjunction  with  commer- 
cial uses  in  the  downtown  commercial 
area . 

Policy  3 

Discourage  development  of  new  housing 
in  areas  unsuitable  for  residential 
occupancy,  and  where  the  new  develop- 
ment would  displace  existing  housing 
worthy  of  retention. 

Policy  4 

Encourage  construction  of  a variety  of 
unit  types  suited  to  the  needs  of 
households  of  all  sizes. 

Policy  5 

Promote  development  of  well-designed 
housing . 

Policy  fe 

Modify  proposed  developments  which  have 
substantial  adverse  environmental  im- 
pacts or  conflict  with  the  Master  Plan. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  ENVIRONMENT 


OBJECTIVE  3 

PROVIDE  PLEASANT  RESIDENTIAL  ENVIROn 
MENTS  THAT  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  RESIDENTS. 

Policy  1 

Support  housing  with  adequate  public 
improvements,  services  and  amenities. 

Policy  2 

Allow  small-scale  non-residential 
activities  in  residential  areas  where 
they  contribute  to  neighborhood 
livability . 

Policy  3 

Minimize  disruption  caused  by  expan- 
sion of  institutions  into  residential 
areas . 


nomim  costs 

RELOCATION 

OBJECTIVE  4’ 

MINIMIZE  HARDSHIPS  CAUSED  BY  THE 

INCREASING  COST  OF  HOUSING. 

OBJECTIVE  6 

AVOID  OR  MITIGATE  HARDSHIPS  IMPOSED  BY 
DISPLACEMENT  OF  RESIDENTS. 

Policy  1 

Policy  1 

Preserve  and  expand  the  supply  of  low- 
and  moderate -income  housing. 

Minimize  public  displacement. 

Policy  2 

Policy  2 

Promote  the  availability  of  private 
financing  and  insurance  to  all  house- 
holds and  in  all  areas  of  the  city. 

Provide  relocation  services  in  all 
cases  where  public  actions  cause  dis- 
placement. 

Policy  3 

Policy  3 

Establish  rent  guidelines  for  buildings 
whose  owners  receive  special  forms  of 

Reduce  relocation  hardships  caused 
by  private  demolition  of  housing. 

public  assistance. 

Policy  4 

Policy  4 

Ensure  that  the  City’s  codes  do  not 
cause  unreasonable  hardship  for 

Permit  displaced  households  the  right 
of  first  refusal  to  occupy  any  replace- 
ment housing  units. 

certain  households  nor  unnecessarily 
increase  the  cost  of  housing. 

THE  REGION 

Policy  5 

OBJECTIVE  7 

Develop  alternate  sources  of  municipal 
revenue  to  permit  a decreased  reliance 
on  the  residential  property  tax. 

ADDRESS  HOUSING  NEEDS  THROUGH  A COOR- 
DINATED REGIONAL  APPROACH. 

Policy  1 

HOmim  OPPORTUNITIES 

OBJECTIVE  5 

MAXIMIZE  HOUSING  CHOICE. 

Encourage  rehabilitation  *and  develop- 
ment of  housing  in  the  Bay  Area  which 
will  meet  regional  housing  needs  and 
contribute  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  region. 

Policy  1 

Policy  2 

Eliminate  housing  discrimination. 

Policy  2 

Encourage  economic  integration. 

Encourage  the  distribution  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  throughout  the 

Bay  Area. 

Policy  3 

HOUSING  INFORMATION 

Ensure  the  availability  Of  quality 
rental  housing. 

OBJECTIVE  8 

Policy  4 

Expand  opportunities  for  homeownership . 

ENSURE  THAT  PUBLIC  DECISIONS  ABOUT 
HOUSING  WILL  BE  BASED  UPON  THE  BEST 
INFORMATION  AVAILABLE. 

Policy  b 

Policy  l 

Ensure  a distribution  of  quality  board, 
and  care  facilities. 

Develop  a citywide  System  to  collect 
and  maintain  statistical'  information 
on  the  housing  market. 

Policy  6 

Policy  2 

Promote  the  availability  of  units 
suitable  for  persons  with  special 
housing  needs  and  of  varied  lifestyles. 

Support  and  expand  the  gathering  and 
analysis  of  information  about  housing. 

APPENDIX  F 


List  Of  All  Published  Reports  Prepared.  For 

The  Residential  Zoning;  Study 


CHAPTER  II  NEIGHBORHOOD  ISSUES  PAPER 


MAY  1975 


CHAPTER  III  CITY  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT  MEMORANDUMS 


•MARCH  6,  1975  - Summary  Report  on  Completion  of  First  Phase 

of  Residential  Zoning  Study,  Including  Pro- 
posed Objectives  and  Policies  for  the  Study. 


AUDUST  21,  1975  - Report  on  Completion  of  First  Year  of  Residen- 
tial Zoning  Study,  Including  Alternative  Con- 
ceptual Zoning  Frameworks . 


NOV.  20,  1975  - Outline  of  Districts  and  Standards. 

FEB.  - -2,  1976  - Public  Comments  Concerning  Outline  of  Districts 

and  Standards  Contained  in  Memorandum  Dated 

11/20/75. 


MAY  20,  1976 


Proposed  Zoning  Maps  and  District  Standards. 


MARCH  10,  1977  - Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Residential  Zoning 
Controls  Initiated  May  20,  1976;  to  be  Con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  at  a Public  Hearing 
on  March  51,  1977 . 
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CHAPTER  III  - 


CITY  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT  MEMORANDUMS 


MAY  20,  1976 


As  Amended  March  31,  1977  - Proposed  Zoning  Maps 
and  District  Standards. 


CHAPTER  IV  - PROPOSALS  MAY  20,  1976 

RA  - Apartment  Building  Character  Districts  Development 
Guidelines. 

EM  - Mixed  House  and  Apartment  Building  Character  Districts 
Development  Guidelines. 

RC  - Residential-Commercial  Combined  Districts  Development 
Guidelines. 


CHAPTER  V - ECONOMIC  REPORT  - CONSULTANT 


Analysis  of  the  Economic  Impacts  of  the  Proposed  Change  in 
San  Francisco  Zoning  - December  17,  97  » 


From:  GRUEN  GRUEN  So  ASSOCIATES 


CHAPTER  VI  - DESIGN  REPORT  - CONSULTANT 
"Change  without  Loss" 

Conducted  at: 

College  of  Environmental  Design,  Department  of  Architecture 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSED  CITY  PLANNING  CODE  STANDARDS 

L „ for  residential  districts 

reposed  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  t0  ^ City  Planning  Commission  on  November  29,  1 
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THE  ZONING  STUDY  (contToni^a^n^^^^^™ 

In  the  compHcaled  process  oi  these  down-zonings,  the 
neighborhood  residents,  Department  staff.  Commissioners 
and  Board  members  all  realized  two  things:  first,  reducing 
densities  alone  did  not  solve  the  problem,  since  the  stan- 
dards governing  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  buildings  did  not 
^ange  and  out-of-scale  development  continued:  and 
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comprehensive  revision  of  all  thereudtenli^  zoning  c 

come  up  with  a comprehensive  plan  for  the  racial  ethnic 
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Interim  Controls 

Experience  throughout  the  country ^had  shown  that^  without 


and  on  January  28,  1974,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed,  a 

Phases  of  Work 

phase,  Jom‘200  ne^hbOThMdm^1otEp?SS'2I0  deride 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSED  CITY  PLANNING  CODE  DEVELOPMENT  STANDARD™®* 
FOR  RESIDENTIAL  DISTRICTS 

As  Proposed  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  on  November  29,  1977 
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